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A scene on Broadway, New York, in / 890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone is a record 
of constant improvement. Only by 
numerous inventions and ceaseless re- 
search for new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the telephone 


could hardly carry the human voice 


across a city. Now it carries it distinctly 
across this great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead wires in 
large cities has been replaced by systems 
of underground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, sensitive 
wires. 


Switchboards, once primitive devices, 
called upon to handle only a few con- 
nections and limited in their workings, 
have now become great and precise 


The same scene after the overhead wires were 
replaced by underground cables 


mechanisms through which the volume 
and complexity of telephone traffic is 
handled with mechanical perfection. 


With the continued growth in the num- 
ber of telephone users, there is a con- 
tinued increase in the problems of speed, 
accuracy and speech transmission. 


These are the problems forever before 
the scientists and engineers of the Bell 
System; and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, is the ob- 
jective of this great body of specially 
trained experts. 


The Bell System will continue the 
improvements necessary to maintain its 
standard of service, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in the world. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


| AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Denman Garage Club Garage 


900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage = 8th and Alvarado 


410 Stockton Street Now Building 
Phone Douglas 5388 
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The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 
all are being served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 
The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satished with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. The one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 


Panes. 0060 lilastrations G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


30,000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Peace! and no longer from its brazen 

portals 

The blast of War's great organ shakes 
the skies! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 


The holy melodies of love arise. 


—Long fellow 
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Mexican Woman at the Stone Wash 
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The soft, gray-shaded blanket of a June night spread over the canon 
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Night in San Gabriel Canyon 


By HAZEL ROBERTS 


HE soft, gray-shaded blanket of a June 
night spread itself slowly over the enfold- 

ing hilltops of the canon. It had descend- 
ed so quietly—so solemnly. 

Above, the twinkly stars blinked down from 
their gray-blue canopy, keeping silent watch on 
the tightly-stretched, white canvas tent pitched 
on a sandy point beside the noisy mountain 
stream. 

On all sides rose the high wall of raggedy, 
jaggedy mountains, dotted with sage-brush and 
bushy undergrowth, with huge masses of shape- 
less, grotesque rocks, covered with mysteriously- 
blended shadows. 

Slowly the Moon-man’s lantern crept over the 
brow of the hills, shedding its witching glow 
upon the canon. It caressed the rocks—the 
trees. They awoke from their sleep. It lighted 
the slender yuccas until they shone like white, 
waxen candles set on the dark mountain sides. 
It played upon the rushing, tumbling waters, 
twisting their oceanward way. Tiny ripples of 
moonlight mirrored the stream. The water 


dashed against rocks. It leaped over them. It 
swirled around them. It beat against them, 
shooting forth streams of white, bubbling foam, 
which, whirling along with the swift current a 
short distance, blended with the darker, less 
turbulous waters. The fairy falls foamed white 
in the moonlight and tossed forth a delicate, 
misty spray. Their rhythmic rumble echoed 
through the canon. 

Beside the stream, the myriad rocks, from the 
fairies’ pebbles to the giant boulders, gleamed 
gray-white in the radiance of the moon-rays. 
Around the bend of the stream floated the 
fairy rock-boats. 

The throaty, bass voice of the bull-frog burst 
into song. Down the stream a tenor joined him, 
followed by the frog chorus of San Gabriel 
Canon. The song ended and a moment later 
the cricket band chirped a selection, barely aud- 
ible above the roar of the water. 

The mystic, spell-binding charm of night was 
everywhere. 
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To The Berkeley Hills 


BY BERTHA T. BRADLEY 


You hills, whose shoulders dimple ’neath the sun, 

[ love your warm arms, dew and wind-caressed, 
—T love your brow set steadfast toward the west, 

I love your velvet cheek of brown and dun. 

One childhood day my heart by yours was won; 
Ye lapped me in the noon with peace and rest, 
Among the fern and sage my head was pressed 

In ecstasy of love till day was done. 


Years hence, when life and love and | are old, 

st When in this world of hearts all hearts seem cold, 
" When ties that bind are snapped and I am free, 
Some day ye’ll woo me back, and I shall flee 
To pillow on your shoulder heart and head, 

And sleep within your arms till Time is dead. 


Twenty-nine years ago, May, 1893, there appeared in the Overland Monthly 
a sonnet entitled “Jo the Berkeley Hills.” The writer was a young undergraduate, 
the only daughter of Professor Cornelius B. Bradley of the University of California. 

In mid-October of last year the writer of the sonnet, Mrs. Herbert Northrup 
Warbasse, died, and was laid to rest among the beloved hills commemorated in the 
sonnet. 
In simplicity and sincerity both of feeling and expression, and especially in the 
pathos which now attaches to. its closing lines, it seems akin to Rupert Brooke's “If 
I Should Die,” and Alan Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous With Death.” 


As a memoir to the author of this poem we are reprinting it at this time. 
—Editor. 
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Wild Flowers of the Mojave Desert, California 
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Toyon or Christmas Berry 


(Heteromeles arbutifolia Roemer) 
From “Popular Studies of California Wild Flowers” 
By BERTHA M. and ROLAND RICE 


HE beautiful Toyon or Christmas Berry 
tree is one of the most singularly attractive 
and characteristic features of California, 
giving a rich flame of color to our otherwise 
flowerless roadsides at this season of the year. 
The cheerful scarlet berries, which contrast so 
beautifully with their evergreen foliage, are fre- 
quently called California Holly and prove almost 
irresistible to the crowds of hikers and automo- 
bilists, who have wellnigh exterminated the 
bushes in certain localities. 
_ Toyon comes from the Mexican pronunciation 
of the Spanish tollon. The plant is a member 
of the Rose Family and is a cousin to the roses, 
plums, peaches, apples, cherries, almonds, straw- 
berries, blackberries, of cultivation, and to the 
wild varieties. It is related to the Oso berry, 
chokecherry, service berry, thimble berry, 
salmon berry, western mountain ash, mountain 
mahogany, meadow sweet, bitterbrush, nine- 
bark, purple avens, ladies’ mantle, and the fa- 
mous chamisel or greasewood. The Toyon 
bushes are practically confined to. California. 
They are more common to the chaparral belt of 
the Coast Ranges and may be found from 
Southern California to Humboldt County 
and are occasionally met with in Oregon. They 
are also found in the Sierras. The bushes grow 
from five to twenty or more feet high, and when 
unmolested often become very shapely small 
trees. In remote districts they sometimes attain 
a height of twenty-five or more feet. The largest 
Toyon tree that we have any record of is a mag- 
nificent specimen, to the left of the palm drive- 
way at Stanford University. It is quite as large 
as an oak tree. 

Our shrub was introduced into England more 
than one hundred years ago, where it is called 
the California May-bush, because it resembles a 
species of hawthorn called “The May” in Eng- 
land. The two plants are related, belonging to 
the same family, and so the English name is not 
so improperly applied as our more common term 
of “California Holly.” These plants are in no 
way related to the holly trees. There is a re- 
semblance between the berries, but the less at- 
tractive foliage in no way resembles the striking, 
glossy holly leaves of cultivation. Vendors of 
Toyon berries at Christmas-tide, realizing this 
deficiency, usually mingle these bright scarlet 


berries with our beautiful wild cherry leaves and 
those of the scrub oak, which are exceedingly 
glossy and handsome in appearance. The ob- 
long, saw-toothed leaves of the Toyon are rigid 
and leathery and slightly glossy, but do not com- 
pare with the brilliant leaves of certain other 
shrubs. The plant was early called Photinia 
arbutifolia on account of its resemblance to the 
Chinese Photinia, or Hawthorn, which also has 
red berries. The berries are edible, although 
they have an acid taste. The Spanish-Califor- 
nians used them in making a pleasant drink, and 
in their season they formed a regular part of the 
diet of Indians, who ate them both roasted and 
boiled, or dried, and ground into a meal. The 
band-tailed pigeon and the western robin are 
exceedingly fond of these berries, as are also 
the shy hermit thrushes, and other birds. 

Late in the season, according to locality, from 
May until August, these bushes are covered with 
abundant panicles of small white flowers, not 
particularly pretty, but fragrant, with a spicy 
woodsy odor, and are among our most cele- 
brated of honey flowers. During their season 
of bloom the woods are melodious with the hum- 
ming of bees, busy at their harvesting. Their 
late blooms, when so many of the nectar-bearing 
flowers are gone, are accordingly prized by bee- 
keepers. The Toyons grow slowly, which makes 
the destruction of these bushes all the more la- 
mentable. They are handsome in cultivation 
and make attractive hedges. If a few well- 
selected, ripened berries are gathered and plant- 
ed in tin cans, with proper care, in a year or so 
they may be transplanted to gardens, and very 
soon one would have plenty of Christmas berries 
for home decoration and to spare, without rob- 
bing the mountain wild birds or marring the 
scenic beauty of our highways and foothills. The 
trees usually bear abundant fruit. It is rough 
handling which endangers the trees, whereas 
careful pruning or cutting of modest bunches of 
berries from the delicate Toyons might not be 
injurious to their growth. Heavy pruning is 
sometimes recommended by horticulturists, but 
must be done with intelligence and care. These 
berries, if left on the trees, furnish valuable 
food for the flocks of wild birds that frequent 
California mountains in the winter time when 
other food is scarce. 
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California has her fish and game preserves, 
her state and national parks, and forests, and 
other valuable safeguards of the wild. But 
there are no laws to protect our beautiful wild 
flowering shrubs and interesting native plants, 
many of which have become candidates for ex- 
termination. The population of California is in- 
creasing with such rapidity and the cultivation 
of the land in vast areas is so extensive, that, 
together with the cuting down of forests and 
forest fires, the irrigation of deserts, and drain- 
age of marshes, and the numerous grazing 
herds, they have all but erased the once be- 
wilderingly beautiful gardens of wild blooms. 
The balance of nature has been sadly disturbed 
by the rapidity with which the progress of agri- 
culture, the growth of the cities and the “‘sub- 
divisions” have changed the fair lanscapes of the 
Golden State; and the birds and the bees as 
well as the flowers have been having rather a 
hard time of it. However, it is not so much 
the inevitable for which we grieve as it is for the 
more thoughtless and wholly unnecessary de- 
struction which now threatens practical exter- 
mination of some of the more cherished species 
of our native plants. 

The highways and byways of California, once 
adorned with multitudinously tinted and frag- 
rant wild blooming things, are being desolated 
and marred by the throngs of automobilists and 
outdoor enthusiasts, whose appreciation of 
beauty seems sadly misdirected, to say the least. 


The Toyon, or Christmas Berry, sometimes 
called wild holly, comes in for more than its 
share of this sort of vandalism. It is no infre- 
quent sight on Sundays and holidays to see 
hundreds of automobiles and hikers literally 
loaded down with branches from these beautify] 
trees. In their haste to gather and be gone, 
people frequently cut down the trees or twist 
and hack huge branches from their delicate 
trunks, thus sadly marring their beauty, if not 
permanently injuring the growth. From reports 
gathered in various localities we learn that the 
Toyon trees have been almost obliterated in 
places, and while there seems to be at present a 
plentiful supply of red berries in the more re- 
mote districts, the increased demand for them, 
and for other wild shrubs, for holiday decora- 
tions, threatens in time even these vast reserves. 
Vendors of wild holly and greenery are having 
shipped to them daily, and in immense quanti- 
ties, such material from various parts of the 
State. If this demand increases, and is not regu- 
lated, it will, added to the thoughtless exter- 
mination carried on by motorists and other un- 
thinking people, practically exterminate some of 
California’s most attractive features. 

The birds will miss the berries and the bees 
will miss the flowers, and the landscape will lack 
its flame of color to cheer us, and something 
beautiful will have gone out of our lives—some- 
thing we cannot regain unless we safeguard be- 
fore too late these happier features of our wild 


life. 


My Home 
By RICHARD PERRY 


I’ve built my house among the hills, 

Away from all the strife and pain; 
I’ve built my house beside the rills, 

With birds and winds and falling rain; 
For me there is no other home, 

No other music half so sweet; 


With birds I sing, the hills I roam, 


And dream within my lone retreat. 
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For Better or Worse 


By GHENT STANFORD 


ATIE watched Clem until he was out of 
sight; her blue eyes troubled and ques- 
tioning and there was a suspicion of 
moisture clinging to her long dark lashes. Her 
near-gold hair was but half concealed by the 
dainty cap of fillet and a pink rose peeped 
from its edge just back of her pretty ear. 
Clem liked a rose in Matie’s hair. and she 
had taken much care that morning to choose 
one of the exact size and shade. Her house 
dress was Clem’s favorite, yet he had not given 
her the usual compliments. She saw her re- 
flection in the glass door and turned this way 
and that, to discover some flaw that she might 
correct it and fly to her husband, but none was 
visible. Her lips trembled at Clem’s unappre- 
clativeness and she turned to survey with dis- 
may, the breakfast table. 


The cereals were scarcely tasted, although 
the cream was thick and sweet, and Clem’s 
eggs were but half eaten; her own untouched. 

Always she had hurried with the housework, 
fed the hens and then danced into the bottling 
house where she assisted her husband with his 
work until lunch time. Matie loved to be near 
Clem and the bright colors of the sodas were 
a constant delight. Just now, however, they 
were far from her thoughts. 

As she stood trying to fathom the mysteri- 
ous situation, her slipper continued to drum to 
the singing of the tea-kettle; regardless of the 
fact that gas rates were soaring and that she 
and Clem were trying to curtail expenses on 
every thing possible. 

At last she went against all rules and regu- 
lations. Going into the kitchen she turned off 
the gas, and without a glance at the evidence 
of breakfast getting, marched into the hall, out 
of the front door and sat listlessly down in a 
big chair under the drooping pepper tree. She 
thought she was going to cry, but braced up 
and decided that she wouldn't. 

It was just eight o’clock. The air was rich 
with the odor of orange blossoms; alive with 
the business of honey getting and the salt 
breeze was stirring ever so gently the low hang- 
ing pepper boughs which almost hid the rambl- 
ing, old fashioned house butted up against the 
craggy mountain. A big rose bush bloomed 
joyously at her left and a table stood at her 
right covered with pepper blooms. _ Friends 


from town often came out for picnics, and she 


and Clem enioyed their meals out there during 
the heat of the summer. 

She heard a garbled chatter, and looking 
from under the foliage, saw Mexican and Indian 
grape pickers entering for their day’s labor. 
Yet she made no move to follow their example. 


“| don’t see what has come over your mas- 
ter,” she said to the collie who had nosed her 
out and stood blinking as if at a loss to under- 
stand the unusual turn in affairs. He wagged 
his tail and gave a protesting bark. 


“No, Tex, I can’t imagine any clue to the 
mystery. It came like a thunderbolt out of the 
clear sky yesterday afternoon. He’d been 
down to the road to get the mail, when I first 
noticed the change in him. He didn’t go to 
bed at all last night. 

The dog squirmed at her feet and uttered 
a low whine. 


“No good to cry, Tex, I could weep barrels 
of tears, but I look horrid when I cry. My 
nose stays red for hours, and I just can’t afford 
to be mussed up now, of all times. We've got 
to act like it’s all mght, whether it is or not.” 

The big dog sprang to his feet and barked 
sharply. 

“Glad that meets with your approval, I'd 
hate to see you whimpering when things go 
wrong. It’s not business like. We've got to 
‘-ekle down and find out where the trouble 
lies. Of course, I suppose, | ought to pout, 
wring my hands, threaten to run away, or some 
such thing; but I am not going to. I took 
your master for better or worse, and I’m not 
going to bolt just because he hasn't kissed me 
for hours and hours.” 

Matie jumped up. 

“Yes sir, Tex, Clem must have a good reason 
for acting—for acting—.” Her lip trembled. 
“Well, I’m not going to make a fuss. Mr. 
Carter used to say to us clerks: ‘Just keep 
sweet and smile. even if all the fat old women 
and grouchy old men in town come in and try 
to brew-beat you into a bargain.’ And, Tex, 
it worked.” 

Matie tripped into the house, more merri- 
ment in her feet than in her heart to be sure. 
After she had put on a big blue, sleeved apron, 
the work disappeared like magic. She stood 
expectantly before Clem at ten o'clock and 
smiled up into his stern face, shivering a little 
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when he did not offer to take her in his arms 
as usual. 

“Got through early, didn’t you>” he asked, 
not unkindly. 


Matie caught her breath. ‘“‘Why no, Clem, 
I’m late. The fact is I day-dreamed a little be- 
fore doing my work.” 


“Oh!”’ Clem fell to tinkering with the gas 
tank. “Think you had better stop coming to 
help me. Don’t you have some work to do 
inside >” His face was red, but Matie knew 
that the tank was vexing at times. 


To steady her voice she studied the bottles, 
cherry, orange, green and lavender. She de- 


cided that she liked the cherry best. By that 


time she could speak without a Guiver. 


“Why, yes Clem—my sewing basket is not 
emptying very fast; but I thought I’d help you 
until you could get a man.” 

Clem did not speak for some time. He 
brought in another case of bottles and placed 
them on the table. 


“I'd like to get away early to-day, Matie, 
if I can. I was wondering if you’d mind not 
going in with me. _ I’ve some business that may 
keep me late. The chickens will have to be 
shut up, you know, and—”’ 

Matie gazed into her husband’s face with a 
sickening shudder. Yes, he had the same old 
cramped look that had impressed her that day, 
two years before, when he came into Carter’s 
and asked for a man clerk. She remembered 
telling him that the men clerks were all out to 
luncheon, at the same time venturing a smile 
into his solemn face. She was now filling the 
bottles absent-mindedly as she reviewed that 
conversation. 

“IT want a shirt.”” His request had been 
made hesitatingly, grudgingly. She remember- 
ed how she had hurried to push aside a glass 
door. 

“About what price and color do you prefer 2” 
She had been afraid he would leave without 
making the purchase, and it would not do to 


lose the sale. 
“Oh, any old thing. I don’t care,” he had 


answered hopelessly. 

“T think these little striped ones are stun- 
ning,” she then volunteered with a peep into 
his face. He looked so sad and her tender 
motherly heart wanted to comfort him. “They 
would be very becoming.” 

“Would they? Why so?” Clem had an- 
swered listlessly. Then, for the first time looked 
directly in her face. How many times he had 
since told her, that he fell in love with her 
that very instant. 
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“Oh, because your eyes are—are so brown, 


I guess." Her cheeks had grown hot as she 
replied. 
“Y-e-s! Blue shirt. Brown eyes? Is that 


the combination? I'll take this one.” 

Matie giggled aloud at the remembrance. 
Clem turned about and looked at her question- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Clem, I was just thinking of the day 
I sold you that first shirt, and of the ten con- 
secutive days you came in at noon to buy an- 
other one, and—and—” 

Clem’s face relaxed a trifle, then went sud- 
denly white. 

“It. would have been a blessing to you, little 
girl, if I had never gone into Carter’s that day. 
You had best try to forget it.” 

But Matie could not. forget. She went on 
dreaming about their courtship, how they had 
expended all the money that Clem had had and 
all that she had saved on the old farm house 
with the forty acres of fruit trees and a real, 
honest to goodness, mineral spring, and now—” 

“Well, you can stay at home today, Matie.” 
Clem’s interruption startled her. 

“Oh, [ll stay all right. I’m no coward, nor 
shirker either,” she answered with some display 
of spirit. 

“Of course not, Matie. I don’t mean to be 
a brute, but I can’t explain things—not yet.” 

“Never mind, Clem, I know it’s all right.” 
Her lips moved to say more, but the words 
would not form. 

They avoided their usual midday walk to the 
spring which was about fifty yards up a thickly 
wooded canyon. It had been a habit of theirs 
to go for a cool drink at that time; hand in 
hand like happy children, kneeling and drink- 
ing from the clear cold water, then carrying a 
jug full back to the house for lunch. 

The noon meal was as silent as the morning 
one had been, perhaps even more so. 

It was three o’clock when the big truck was 
loaded with the bright colored bottles for the 
wholesale market. 

“T’ll be back as early as possible, but don’t 
sit up. Tex is here. You won’t be afraid?” 

“Not me, Clem,” said Matie decidedly. “‘T’ll 
be a good little wife if my husband wants to 
frolic awhile.” There was a world of ques- 
tioning in her eyes as she glanced at his fine 
figure clad in his best suit. 

“I thought I’d dress up today,” he began 
apologetically. 

“Oh, I love to see you dressed up in your 
best suit,” frankly burst from Matie’s lips as 
she offered them for a kiss. Surely Clem 
would not go off to town without kissing her. 


He took her hands, held her off and looked 
sadly into her face, while his own writhed 
and twisted. 

“| hate myself today, Matie.” The words 
came through clenched teeth. “I know I’m 
acting like a cad; but I’m not myself, and 
little girl don’t tempt me. I can’t do it natur- 
ally and I’m not a sham. I never could be. 
I’m trying to be a man though even if I seem 
to be a brute.” 


“All right, Clem. I can wait until you get 
home. Maybe then you'll feel like—like—” 


“T only hope that things will be straightened 
out before long,” Clem said with a sigh that 
was not encouraging. 

Matie slipped a paper into his hand. 


“Some little things I need from the store.” 
she explained. ‘Ask Carter to let Alice Bond 
shop for me.” A faint tinge of color crept over 
her pale cheeks. 

“T'd_ rather not bother today, Matie,” began 
Clem awkwardly. 

“Perhaps I can run in tomorrow with you,” 
she suggested, trying to keep the hurt out of 
her voice. 

Clem looked at her again. She thought sure 
he was going to be natural, but he only said: 

“Matie, I wish that every woman was as good 
as you are. Then turning he jumped into 
the car and tore recklessly down the road. 

Matie stood in the doorway looking in the 
direction he had gone long after the car had 
passed from sight. A thousand questions went 
surging through her tired brain. Finally she 
picked up her work basket, and as she stitched 
and embroidered her love into the dainty gar- 
ments, anxiety vanished and there came a radi- 
ant peace into her trustful soul. 

The collie left his kennel and took up his 
watch. beside her door. Presently he pried it 
open; entered noiselessly and stood sniffing at 
the soft flannels. 1 

“Yes, Tex, we must have patience when your 
master looks like that,” she said, noticing him. 

The dog cocked his head on one side, look- 
ing perfectly receptive. Matie patted him 
lovingly. 

“ “Course I think a wife ought to know all 
about her husband’s business, Tex. | Maybe 
we're going to lose the ranch, altrough the 
papers seemed all right. But what’s a ranch? 
I'd live in a tent with your master and be happy 
on bread and water, if I had to.” 

Tex licked her hand and then made bold to 
kiss her cheek. 

“T’m glad you can kiss me, old fellow. I 
don’t see why Clem can’t.” Her lips trembled. 
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The work had dropped from her hands. Pres- 
ently she shook herself. 

“Let’s laugh, Tex.” She carried out her 
suggestion by a forced giggle. At the sound 
the dog curled his lips back from his teeth and 
made a gutteral noise which caused her to laugh 
in earnest, and she felt better. 

Evening came and they fastened the chicken 
coop, then took up their watch out under the 
trees. A new moon sent cheery beams through 
the lacy branches. The crickets chirped 
neighborly to the monotonous droning of the 
frogs over in the wash from the spring, and 
the ceaseless throbbing of the irrigation pumps 
about the valley helped to drive away the 
feeling of direful foreboding that smote Matie’s 
heart. The air was filled with the scent of 
flowers and moistened by a light fog that had 
blown in. 

Finally the mocking-birds commenced their 
eleven o'clock song service, and Matie knew 
that it was time to go inside. She stationed 
the big dog at her door and went to bed. She 
slept like a child until Tex’s deep growl 
startled her. She sat up in bed and listened. 

“Why, old boy, don’t you know me?” 

It was Clem’s voice in low, guarded tones, 
and Matie lay down quivering with joy. How 
colorless everything had been without him; how 
changed as she lay listening for his step. She 
heard him in the dressing room putting away 
his best suit—-Clem was always neat and care- 
ful—then her heart missed a count—Clem was 
tip-toeing down the hall toward the front bed 
room. __It seemed hours that she lay awake, 
turning and twisting the vexed problem in her 
mind. 

He was out at work when she awakened. 
The brimming pail of milk was on the kitchen 
table as usual. She strained it into shallow 
pans and put it in the cooler, then prepared 
breakfast. 

Presently Clem came in looking more dis- 
turbed than on the previous day. He was very 
formal, almost distant in his attitude toward 
her. 

“Good morning, Matie. How did you get on 
last night. Sorry I had to be out so late.” 
During the strained greeting he kept sousing 
his face in the pan at the sink. 

Matie made a most careful survey of her 
person before leaving the dressing room and 
was satished that nothing was lacking; even 
the rose was a trifle more perfect than usual. 
She made a great effort to appear natural as 
she replied: 

“Or, Tex, and I got on famously. Of course 
we—we missed you awfully; but we made up 
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our minds that once a year wasn’t bad.” She 
stole a look at her husband. He was white— 
more, he was ghastly white. With a smothered 
groan he dropped wearily into a chair at the 
table. | 

When the meal was through and he had 
gone to the bottling house without a word of 
explanation, Matie was desperate. 


“I wonder if all men get spells, Tex >” she 
pitifully asked the dog who had flatly refused 
to drive the cow to the pasture. He followed 
his mistress from room to room, constantly 
looking into her face as if to fathom the mys- 
tery. Whenever she spoke he showed his 
pleasure by a sharp bark and reared up to 
caress her with his big paws. 

“Think I'll do the dishes then write to mother. 
Tex, I only talk secrets to you; but I just 
wonder if they do have spells. You know 
father died before I could remember. Oh, I 
wish I knew.”” She carried out the dishes and 
returned with an empty cereal box and threw 
it into the fire place. 

“Guess I'll burn this trash and fill the fire 
box with pepper boughs, it looks so ragged,” 
she told the dog. He sat on his haunches and 
slashed the air with protesting barks as she 
stirred up the accumulated papers. 

What’s the matter, old fellow? Don’t you 
think it will be better to burn the trash outside 
from now on? Or does your dogship think 
me foolish to rake around here for some im- 
aginable important paper? Is it possible that 
you don’t remember when I burned up that 
tax receipt, and your master came within a 
hair’s breadth of having to pay it again? 
Goodness! Tex, trust me to always look be- 
fore I leap after that scare. It’s become sec- 
ond nature, old fellow, to rake about in all the 
waste paper that I see. Why, I almost want 
to stop along the road to examine every scrap.” 

“Wonder what these lavender pieces are? 
I don’t remember getting any letters on that 
colored stationery. Goodness! They seem to 
be at the very bottom of the mess.” 

Tex had disapproved of the entire proceed- 
ings; but it was too much for him when Matie 
staid inside so long. He boldly nipped at her 
sleeve and growled protestingly. 

“Tex!” she exclaimed, jumping to her feet. 
“What on earth has come over you> You 
make me nervous. As if I didn’t have enough 
to drive me mad. Go out and take care of the 
cow if you are going to be a nuisance.” She 
put him outside, and returned to the grate 
where she searched for the perplexing lavender 
scraps. | When she had secured every piece, 
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she commenced fitting them together on the 
hearth. 

“T think I ought to know about our business,” 
she justified herself for the uneasy, creepy feel- 
ing about the task. “Men are apt to think 
women helpless about business matters, but | 
don’t believe Clem thinks that. I suppose he 
wants to save me from worry.” 

The dog was scratching at the door and emit- 
ting howls. but Matie did not hear him. She 
knelt on the floor beside the upturned scrap 
basket speechless, her eyes glued to the as- 
sembled bits of paper. “Dearest Hubby,” 
mocked and jeered at her like menacing de- 
mons. She read a few more disconnected 
words. 

“Just reached—had a deuce of a time—find- 
ing you—surprised I’m alive 2—heard you had 
married again—poor chicken—” 

Matie snatched up the scraps and flung them 
into the grate; got to her feet; staggered to her 
room and fell across the bed. After a time she 
felt the dog’s nose on her hand and knew that 
he had in some way got into the house. His 
dumb caress comforted her in a measure. Tex 
waited respectfully to be addressed as long as 
he thought polite then put his paws on his 
mistress and whined. 

“Yes, it’s time to cry now, Tex, but | can’t.” 
She sat up, her eyes wild with fright, and put 
her arms about the dog. 

“Oh. what shall I do> What shall I do? 
Poor Clem! No wonder you couldn’t touch 
me. But why didn’t you tell me>” She rocked 
back and forth, mingling her moans with the 
whines of the dog until the striking of the clock 
aroused her. 

“Maybe it’s only a big lie, Tex, and Clem is 
trying to fix it up.” She walked to her dress- 
ing table, continuing to address her sympa- 
thetic companion. “Anyway, it’s up to us to 
play the game. Butting in won’t do any good. 
For better or worse, you remember2” She 
arranged her hair, put on some rouge, that 
her pallor might not be so evident, then went 
about her work. 

When the rooms had been carefully gone 
over, she put the power of her muscle on the 
chicken pens. The hens ran cackling to the 
farthest corner until she had finished. She then 
walked listlessly up the canyon to the spring. 
The birds dipped and fluttered and sang and 
made love. The water gurgled and danced 
from under the hill just as it had done during 
the many times she had been there before; but 
she was dead to every sound as she sat huddled 
beside the spring, almost hid by the cat tails 
and tall grasses. When she felt steady enough 
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she started down to the bottling house. Yes, 
she would go in, just as though nothing had 
happened. and help with the work—a shiver 
ran through her—perhaps it would be the last. 


Clem was having more trouble with the gas. 
He got to his feet and started toward her, hesi- 
tated, and again dropped down beside the tank. 


“Guess this old cheese needs something more 
than my tinkering,” he opined. 


“I'd send for Blenenger if I were you,” sug- 
gested Matie, commencing to fill the bottles. 


“I’ve just been thinking that perhaps we 
would discontinue the sodas,” he announced. 
“How would you like to go to town for a few 
weeks’ rest >?” 


A spasm of pain rushed over Matie’s face 
and her hands shook so that she almost dropped 
the bottle she was filling. She could scarcely 
stand. 

“I'd rather die than hurt you, dear,” Clem 
blurted. “I’m a cheat. You'd hate me if you 
knew.” 

“No, you’re not, Clem,”’ defended Matie loy- 
ally. She was steadier now and, yes, she was 
happier to have had that much from her silent 
husband. “I'll always believe in your honesty 
of purpose, no matter what you do, or what any 
one else says.” 

A great light leaped into Clem’s tired face, 
but before he had time to answer, a machine 
dashed into the yard and commenced to honk 
loudly. Both started and some new fear grip- 
ped Matie’s heart as she saw her husband's 
face. 

“Want grapes, probably,” Clem ventured. “I 
wish I’d put up a sign down to the road that 
we had sold the crop to the Japs.” He tried 
to appear at his ease as he went to answer the 
call. 

Matie worked on for a time then went to the 
door and looked out. She knew that some 
question was being argued, and not caring to 
be seen, she went around the cnicken house 
and slipped into the kitchen. 

In a short time she had a tempting lunch on 
the table. Some cold meat with parsley dress- 
ing, a salad, sliced peaches, with whipped cream 
piled high on them, and hot tea—Clem liked 
a warm drink on a hot day, then he always 
finished with a glass of sparkling water from 
the spring. Matie looked worried. There was 
no spring water for Clem. 

Seizing a pitcher she again slipped around 
the chicken house and ran swiftly up the can- 
yon. Clem was still outside talking when she 
returned. She put the pitcher beside her hus- 
band’s plate and sat down. She could hear 


Tex outside growling. Going to the door she 
called softly to him and he bounded to her side, 
but turned again to growl. Finally she coaxed 
him inside. She could hear a woman’s voice 
rise high at times. Matie shivered and the dog 
showed his teeth in ugly snarls. 

“Brace up, Tex,” she said in a weak little 
voice, patting his shaggy head, “we've some- 
thing to buck up against; but I’m going to be- 
lieve in him if the heavens fall. For better, or 
worse! We must not forget that.” At that 
point her nerves over-ruled her decision and 
springing to her feet she paced the floor, her 
hands pressed hard against her heart. _Pres- 
ently Clem burst into the room. 

“It’s a shame, Matie, to keep you worried.” 
He snatched her to him hungrily, then pushed 
her away. “I had no right to do that,” he said 
sharply. 

“Hurry, Clem,” came shrilly from the yard. 

Clem scowled, and sputtered: 

‘““There’s a woman out there. A—a sort of 
third cousin, and she is determined to thrust 
herself on us. She’s not your kind—nor mine 
either, for that. This is your home, Matie, and 
I wish you wouldn’t let her cross your thres- 
hold.” The words tumbled over each other is 
confusion, but left no doubt of their sincerity. 

“We can scarcely turn her away at meal time, 
Clem, if she is your cousin. Let’s be courteous. 
She can’t hurt us. Bring her in.” Matie be- 
gan rearranging the table for another plate. 

“But, Matie, you don’t understand,” protested 
Clem. 

“Bring her in, Clem. We will consider what 
I don’t understand after we have shown our- 
selves hospitable.” 

“Now, Clem, take that, you horrid boy! My! 
what a dear old English house.” 

Clem’s face grew darker. His muscles 
twitched. 

In the doorway stood a vision of lovliness 
such as Matie had never seen. Such wonder- 
ful eyes and lips; such dazzling garments. She 
caught her breath sharply. 

“Won't you ask me in>” pouted the vision 
tripping familiarly to Clem’s side. “She said 
I might, so there, and I'll come in anyway. 
Introduce us, Clem.” 

‘“Matie this is Mrs. Gordon, a sort of third 
cousin. She’s not here by invitation of mine,” 
he said grudgingly. 

The vision smiled saucily, not in the least 
perturbed by the situation. 

“Now, Clem,” she teased. 

Clem took a stride toward her. Black anger 
surged over his face. 

“Keep your place, or by heaven! ['Il-—” 
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“Clem.” Matie’s voice was pregnant with 
love. He turned quickly and a sigh escaped his 
lips. 

Tex had been controlled only by the firm 
hand of his mistress who now put him in the 
kitchen and gently presided over the belated 
meal. 

“I was most starved,” the vision announced, 
throwing her wraps over the davenport and 
taking the chair which Matie had placed for 
her. “This stingy fellow was determined | 
should go back to town without a bite and, 
just think of it, he hasn’t seen me for three 
whole years. Now, what do you think of that?” 

“It is quite unlike my husband, ” replied 
Matie, pouring the tea. 

The vision’s eyes were saucy bright as she 
stared into the violet ones opposite her. 

“Oh, we've just had a little quarrel. We'll 
make up by and by. He might as well tell 
you— 

“Nell!” Clem’s voice was raspy and he half 
rose from the table. 

“Oh! All right.” The vision laughed a 
low, rippling laugh, tossing her pretty head and 
looking critically about the room. 

“What a dear place this is, Clem. I’m in 
love with California. Won’t you show me over 
the valley after lunch? I’m just crazy about 
it. We can have our little argument out and 
visit at the same time. What do you say to 
that, Hon >” 

“IT don’t see howI can. I’ve a rush order—” 
He looked at Matie and she thought she de- 
tected relief in his eyes. 

“Do go, Clem,” she said. 
the bottling house.” 

The vision gazed at the speaker in unfeigned, 
unconcealed amazement, then turned to Clem. 

“You can’t get by that. Can you, Hon? 
You see she doesn’t care.” 

Clem’s breath came hard; his face worked. 
He got up from the table. 

“Well, let’s get it over,” he growled. 

“Aren’t you going to dress?” the vision 
pouted. 

“I’m dressed as much as | intend to. ‘If 
you're bound to push yourself in where you're 
not wanted, come on.” He took his hat and 
started toward the door, then turned to Matie. 

“Let the work out there alone, dear. ['ll 
get back in time to finish it,” he said, gently. 

“Oh, Clem, please dress. I can’t bear to 
see you in such common things. You looked 
adorable last night,” pouted the vision. 

Clem gave her a black, withering look and 
flung himself out of the door. 
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“0-0-0!” The vision pushed out her too 
red lips. “O-o-o!” she repeated and ran after 
him as fast as her narrow skirts would permit. 
“Good-bye,” she chirped to the white girl in- 
side. “See you again.” 

. Matie thought there was a world of insinua- 
tion in the last words. She went into the 
kitchen and began putting it to rights. 

“It's coming, Tex,” she said to the big dog 
who wriggled about her. “Yes, it’s coming. 
He doesn’t want her, anyway; but, dear me! 
I don’t know what we are going to do.” She 
sat down and covered her face with her hands. 
The dog placed his paws on her lap and whined. 
“Maybe she’s a bluff, Tex, but it certainly looks 
bad. Poor Clem, I do hope you can fix it up 
some way so you can be ha-happy.” The wish 
for her husband’s happiness ended in a sob. 

She went about her work listlessly, brokenly, 
the dog at her heels. When ever he passed 
the heavy wrap on the davenport he growled 
menacingly. When her task inside was com- 
pleted Matie went out to the bottling house and 
worked as if the whole world depended on her 
own small self. She knew that constant work, 
at this stage, was necessary for her peace of 
mind. Night came and there was still much 
to be done. She had wondered herself: almost 
sick over Clem’s long absence. 

Again she sat under the trees. Tex was with 
her and he was cross. He paced restlessly 
back and forth in the moon’s pale light. The 
night creatures were just as busy as on any 
other mellow, autumn evening; but Matie did 
not hear them. Once Tex stopped his uncanny 
pacing and howled wierdly up in her face. 

“I know it’s terrible, old fellow, but we’ve 
got to meet it. I can’t go back to the store, 
Tex.” She laid her head on the shaggy neck, 
but no tears came to her relief. 

“Oh, I forgot to close the chicken house 
door!” she exclaimed jumping to her feet as a 
loud cackling broke the stillness. She ran 
around the corner, the dog at her heels. He 
was now happy. Anything rather than see his 
beloved mistress mope. It was so unlike her 
He dashed inside the pen as a car swung into 
the lane. 

Matie was panic stricken. They must not 
know that she cared enough to stay out so late. 
For the first time she was angry at Clem. He 
needn’t ride around all night, even if that wom- 
an had commanded him to go. She jerked the 
door shut and darted around the house. The 
kitchen screen was locked. She remembered 
hooking it before she went out the front way. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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‘A Desert Memory 
By SUZANNE McKELVY 


They were gathered in the cabin 
Of a desert mining camp, 
Faces showing seamed and bearded 
By the dim and smoky lamp. 
Men they were all brave and rugged, 
Western types, both fierce and bold; 
Men who risked their lives for fortune, 
Seekers of the yellow gold. 
One among the group seemed alien, 
Seemed a man of different caste, 
With a fineness in his manner 
Which bespoke a cultured past. 
And he held—almost caressing— 
"Mid that cabin’s oaths and din, 
Pride of all his life’s possessions, 
His beloved violin. 
And his mind in fancy wandered, 
As his fingers touched the strings, 
To the throngs his music gathered 
In the royal courts of kings. 
When enraptured faces watched him, 
As he drew his magic bow, 
And he smiled at recollections 
Of that radiant long ago. 
Then the crowd of bearded miners, 
Seeking a diversion new, 
Asked the pallid violinist 
For a favorite air or two. 
So he tuned his trusted idol, 
Grasped in ecstasy his bow 
And the old immortal classics 
From his hands began to flow. 
On he played, the moments flying, 
Golden winged they seemed to him, 
But at length the men grew restless, 
Classics did not reach within. 
Then he gave the strings a new turn 
And the bow he gently drew, 
While an old familiar ballad 
Rang the cabin through and through. 
“Forgotten you, yes if forgetting,” 
Sang the wondrous violin, 
And the memories that it wakened 
Made those rugged hearts akin. 


“If the wild wish to see you and hear you,” 


Wailed out with a cadence deep, 
And tears crept slowly into eyes 
Long since unused to weep. 
And the player played like a phantom, 
And memories sweet and old 
Awoke and sitrred, and thrilled again, 
Those hearts grown hard and cold. 
The last sweet notes of the music 
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Gripped the heart strings of those men, 
“If this is forgetting—you’re right, dear, 
And I| have forgotten you then.” 
Silently all left the cabin, 
Each wended his way alone, 
Hearts throbbing with recollections, 
Each life had a past all its own. 
And out of the darkness came faces, 
So dear in the days that were. 
And out of the silence came voices 
That whispered to every soul there. 
When dawn broke over the desert, 
And the fight for gold was begun, 
The singer lay cold and lifeless, 
His work and his dreams were done. 
His loved violin was with him, 
Held close in a rigid clasp, 
The health he had sought in the desert 
Had eluded his feeble grasp. 
In the dead brown sand they laid him, 
Out where the harsh winds sweep, 
Then turned and filed o’er the narrow trail 
And left him there asleep. 
There comes to that lonely sleeper 
No music of magic strings, 
But the long wild howl of the coyote 
And the whir of a buzzard’s wings. 
As those rugged men of the desert 
Keep on in their search for gold, 
Faint memories haunt them now and then 
Of the story the music told. 
A thought of that lilting ballad 
Softens each hardened line, 
Like holding in frigid winter 
A dream of the summer time. 
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The Menace of the Open Door 


By FRED L. HOLMES 


Tika the “Open Doo?’’ immigration policy 
will prove disastrous to any prosperous 
nation that adheres to it, is the opinion of 
Professor E. A. Ross, for the past fifteen years 
Sociologist at the University of Wisconsin. He 
was the first sociologist to predict that within 
coming generations the white man’s world will 
be compelled to erect “dams against the color 
races, with spillways, of course, for students, 
merchants and travelers.” 

Two big points are made by Professor Ross 
in his opposition to the “Open Door” immigra- 
tion policy: 

(1) Low standards of Oriental living cur- 
tail the size of the American family in com- 
petition, resulting in a displacement of Ameri- 
cans by fast breeding Oriental races. 

(2) A heterogeneous population imperils 
the success of democracy by rendering laws un- 
enforcible, through unlikemindedness and by 
robbing the nation of a unity of thought by 
which social and liberal progress can be made. 

The “appalling prospect of a human deluge” 
is seen by Professor Ross, if the surplus popu- 
lations begotten by other peoples which multi- 
ply without taking thought of the morrow is 
permitted to continue. He likens this condition 
to the camel who has been allowed to put his 
head into the tent. Once there the process of 
displacement goes on quietly, but inexorably, 
until the camel is the sole occupant of the tent. 

“It is a painless death to be sure,” continued 
Professor Ross, “which extends over a century 
or two and proceeds without a clash or scandal, 
or bloodletting, but no people which forsees it 
will adhere to the fatal policy of the open door. 

“Any prosperous country which leaves its 
doors ajar will presently find itself not the home 
of a nation, but a polyglot boarding-house. 
The thriving areas of the world will come to 
be populated by a confused party-colored mass 
of divers languages and religions and of the 
most discordant moral and economic standards. 
Coolies at the breech-clout stage of attire, such 
as you find in the back districts of the Far East, 
will jostle the descendants of the Puritans. The 
enlighted will perforce brush shoulders with 
idolators, wearers of amulets, and believers in 
the evil eye. In the same labor market will 
compete those who sit at meat and those who 
squat on their heels about a bow! of food, those 
who insist on a carpet underfoot and those con- 


tent with a dirt floor, those who honor their 
wives and those who make them chattels, those 
who school their children and those who exploit 
them.” 

Restriction on immigration is no new doctrine 
to Professor Ross. In the spring of 1900 there 
was an alarm in some circles on the Pacific 
Coast at the rate of entrance of the Japanese, 
which was several thousand a week, and a 
mass meeting was called in San Francisco on 
this subject. President David Starr Jordon of 
Stanford University was invited to speak and 
as he had a prior engagement he could not 
attend. They asked him to suggest some one 
else and he suggested Professor E. A. Ross. 
He attended and endeavored to place the issue 
on a deeper foundation than was customary at 
that time. He stressed, not that life would be 
harder for American working men brought into 
competition with the low standard Oriental im- 
migrant, but that he would not raise a normal 
sized family; that at the low wage levels the 
Oriental would utterly outbreed the American; 
and that the ultimate result would be a dis- 
placement of our people by the Oriental race 
in social areas or levels in which the competi- 
tion took place. There was no assumption that 
the Oriental was a bad man or inferior man. 
The question simply was: Do we want to see 
the American Pacific Coast populated chiefly 
by Orientals and descendants of Orientals in 
hundreds of years? 


Mrs. Stanford, thinking of the beginning of 
the Anti-Chinese agitation a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier and reminiscent of the riots and 
disorders which had made difficult the path of 
her husband, then governor of the State, 
thought that Professor Ross’ position was 
dangerous doctrine and insisted upon Ross’ dis- 
missal. Professor Ross severed his connection 
with Stanford University in November 1900, 
but in January a committee of eighteen of The 
American Economics Association, after an in- 
vestigation, made an extended report which 
found Mrs. Stanford’s action an infringement 
of the rightful liberty of the scholar. 

The trail of events and of public discussion 
in the last twenty years appears to have com- 
pletely vindicated the position Professor Ross 
took in 1900. Ten years ago he was the first 
Sociologist to predict that all white man’s 
countries would ultimately erect immigration 
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barriers. He still clings tenaciously to that 


doctrine. 


Few Sociologists in America are better known 
than Professor Ross; few, if any, have made 
such extended investigations to gather informa- 
tion. To find facts for his sociological studies 
he has traveled in practically all foreign 
countries. In 1910 he spent six months in 
China, journeying 10,000 miles in and about 
the Celestial empire. 500 miles in a mule litter 
and was carried 800 miles in a sedan chair. 
For his information on the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion he roamed over 20,000 miles in Russia. 


Professor Ross was born in Illinois in 1866, 
was educated at Coe College, Iowa, and at the 
University of Berlin. | He became associate 
professor at Cornell, but after a year accepted 
a chair at Stanford University for seven years. 
Later he was connected with the University of 
Nebraska for five years, and fifteen years ago 
joined the faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin to occupy the chair of sociology. 


“What is the greatest problem in the social 
life of America today?” was asked Professor 
Ross. 

“The thing that causes the most forboding 
to me is how to preserve democracy and popu- 
lar government in a people that has become so 
heterogeneous as ours,” said Professor Ross. 


“Roughly speaking moral and economic 
standards will be realized and new laws will be 
enforced when 80 to 85 of the people are be- 
hind them. Now within thirty years it has be- 
come difficult to get that proportion of us 
behind anything whatever. There have come 
among us in the last half century more than 
twenty million European immigrants with all 
manner of mental background, many of them 
having traditions which will no more blend with 
American traditions than oil will blend with 
water. The people have become so unlike 
minded that you cannot get 80 per cent of 
them to back any advanced step. Suppose in 
England today we introduced millions of English 
of the age of Queen Anne, millions of the 
people of the time of Elizabeth, millions of 
the peasantry of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Would public opinion and community policy in 
England be able to develop as they do today? 

“Yet this is the equivalent of what is upon 
us. Among us have come millions who have 
never acquired the habit of looking to sheriffs 
and courts for protection, but have put their 
trust in the “Vendetta” and secret societies, the 
result being that in certain of our cities Ameri- 
can justice is quite foiled.. Immigrants are in 
our midst who are entirely unprepared to ac- 


cept our American policy of the total separation 
of church and state. Within a generation after 
our people generally have been brought to 
acknowledge the concern of the community jn 
education, we were flooded with people from 
Eastern and Southern Europe who insist that 
it is a parent's prerogative to determine whether 
or not his child shall have any education and 
whatever education there is shall be controlled 
by the church and not by the state. 

“Likewise many have come among us lack- 
ing the American respect for women and this is 
one reason why we have so little success in 
the suppression of the vilest forms of vice. In 
the course of the middle third of the 19th cen- 
tury a large number of the American people 
had been brought to look upon alcoholic bey- 
erages as a race menace. Then were intro- 
duced into our midst myriads quite innocent as 
to the perils that lay in the cheering bowl so 
that temperance was balked and the struggle 
against alcohol took on the form of legal pro- 
hibition. As a result of this growing heter- 
ogeneity society can scarcely make up its mind 
any more save on matters of such elemental 
appeal as fire protection, sanctity of property, 
good roads and public improvements. The 
‘interests, politicians, and the foreign nation- 
alistic organizations play one element off 
against another so that we are not getting on 
as we should. 

“Long ago Americans formed the habit of 
expecting their country to lead the world in 
popular progress. But we have had the morti- 
fication of seeing people after people pass ahead 
of us in such matters of education, status of 
women, sanitation, law enforcement, vice sup- 
pression, public morals, etc. Not only New 
Zealand and Australia, but the Scandinavian 
countries, and, in some respects, England have 
made strides that in many of our common- 
wealths we have been unable to make. Thus 
I noticed lately that in infant saving thirteen 
peoples are ahead of us. Such stalling and 
fumbling is the inevitable result of the cross 
purposes and confusion of ideas that result 
from excessive heterogeneity. 

“This is why I regard our persistence in the 
open door policy in respect to immigration as 
the greatest mistake the American people have 
made in our time.” 

“What about the immigration problem of the 


Pacific Coast >” was asked Professor Ross. 


“The Pacific Coast and in fact all of the 
mountain states have become almost a unit in 
apprehending the replacement danger connect- 
ed with the Japanese immigration,” he replied. 
“The old vulgar slurs on the ‘Orientals,’ as 
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‘Heathen,’ or ‘Rat-eater’ have nearly disap- 
peared. The discussion is now on a higher 
plane. Our people recognize the right of Jap- 
anese in Japan and of Chinese in China to pre- 
serve their homogeneity and be secure from 
any considerable invasion of our race. On the 
other hand as a correlate we insist upon our 
race not to be made heterogeneous, but we 
should be allowed to preserve our own area by 
the expansion of our own stock. 

“Conceding equal value of the Oriental races 
with ourselves we still insist that if we become 
heterogeneous in compostion instead of homo- 
geneous, it will be vastly more difficult for us 
to make Democracy a success. It is almost 
impossible for people to exercise an effective 
control over the government unless among 
them there is a considerable like-mindedness. 
Furthermore their willed progress will be less 
if there is among them great diversity of un- 
derlying ideas and purposes. The diverse 
ethnic groups pull in different directions and 
nothing happens. Only the homogeneous 
peoples are likely to agree upon the steps which 
will bring about rapid social advance, and we 
conceded that Japan has the same right to 
value and preserve her homogeneity that we 
wish to claim for ourselves. 

“I wish to point out that to us sociologists 
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the future relation of peoples appears very 
different to what it did to the thinkers of the 
last century. | Cheap transportation, literacy 
and the newspaper are making humble folk all 
over the world restless and on the lookout for 
opportunities to improve their condition. They 
are infinitely more willing to migrate to distant 
lands than ever before. The result is that com- 
fortable, well-off peoples see their enviable lot 
menaced by streams of migration from the 
crowded, poverty haunted areas of the world, 
particularly Asia. 

“As it is out of the question that they should 
allow themselves to become a hodge-podge of 
peoples and to have their own race displaced 
by intruding races, we are bound to see immi- 
gration barriers rising before the less crowded 
peoples of the world. The United States in 
1882 began the first immigration barrier. Now 
there are half a dozen countries which bar out 
Orientals and the number of such barriers is 
certain to grow. You can hardly doubt that 
in half a century there will be perhaps a score 
of peoples protecting their wage earning mem- 
bers by immigration barriers. Whether the 
crowded peoples will quietly consent to these 
barriers remains to be seen. It may be that 
the most appalling of all wars will be fought 
on this issue.” 


Looking Towards the West 
By CHARLES J. NORTH 


He stood on a lonely mountain, 
And leaned on his staff to rest; 
A man of many birthdays, 
Looking towards the West. 
He followed a downward pathway, 
That led through a fragrant wood, 
To where a wayside temple 
Beneath a great tree stood. 
Within were the voices singing 
The songs of long before, 
So, pausing awhile to listen, 
He passed within its door. 
He had stood upon the mountain 
In awe, but not in fear; 
And passing through the woodland 
Had learned that God was near. 
He heard the old, old story, 
Then bowed his head in prayer, 
To find through strength and wisdom, 
That God was with him, there. 
He passed on down the valley, 
And his eyes were filled with rest; 
This man of many birthdays, 
Looking towards the West. 
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Night in the ‘Desert 
By IDA ECKERT-LAWRENCE 


Oh, I hear the yowl of the coyote’s howl 
I smell the tang of the desert air; 
The sand-dunes are high round the chapparal— 
There’s wild sage and grease-wood every- 
where. 
In my tent at night comes a savage yell— 
"Tis the devilish broncs going by like hell. 


They’re gone like a flash, or the spring’s first 
shower; 
All’s wondrous still ’cept the vibrant ground— 
I hie wrapt In expectant wonderment— 
I listen long for the next queer sound. 
The desert wakes—’tis alive at night— 
Oh, the desert moves in the white moonlight. 


Just a tiny bark—wonder what that is— 
A babe-like cry—let me sit and think— 

"Tis a mountain cub at the spring out there— 
His highness, late at night to drink. 

There’s a muffled growl as the wild eyes meet— 
And a challenge low, and retreating feet. 


See the rim of light—’tis the silver moon— 
The desert moon with its weird wan light; 
I wonder are other mortals a-near, 
Camping alone on the sands tonight. 
So my bare feet dance in the moon’s full glow, 
There’s a sheen on the sand like the glint 
of snow. 


In the light out there is my hearth of stone; 
The full moon laughs and her vigil keeps; 
The pale light melts in the rising sun— 
The drowsy fire-sandalled desert sleeps— 
Sleeps in the heat and hides in the shade— 
This is the desert a Fair God has made. 
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Transformation of Nellie Dunning 


By ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


nearly fourteen, had received but scant 
attention in the Dunning family. 

Her father, usually austere and at times im- 
petuous, seemed to be more and more irritated 
by her terrible lameness. Perhaps his own slight 
limp, that he had carried for years, made him 
the more sensitive; at any rate the beauty of his 
baby girl—‘“Mountain Daisy,” he used to call 
her—was to him as if it had never been. Her 
brother Sam took less and less notice of her 
since his marriage; the struggle to carve out a 
home for himself and his bride seemed to en- 
gross his thought. 


(Spas the time of the accident Nellie, now 


Nellie’s mother, to be sure, still loved the girl, . 


and in a vague way yearned to give her a better 
chance. But of late the rheumatism was tortur- 
ing her weakened body, and the daily routine 
became more and more burdensome—there was 
little of encouragement or vision in her own re- 
stricted life; what more could she do for poor 
Nellie ? 


In short, a cruel fate seemed to decree that 


Nellie Dunning, once a beautiful and promising 


child, must spend her days in these Mendocino 
mountains-—hecause of a serious deformity of 
one leg—without the nurture that every young 
girl should receive, without companionship, 
virtually without education, condemned to help- 
less celibacy and a life of infinite loneliness. 

Yet Nellie was guilty of no fault that she 
should thus suffer. She was useful about the 
rude home, she enjoyed abounding health, and 
a keen observer would have noticed that she 
even possessed the elements of rare if undevel- 
oped beauty. The beauty of childhood was 
indeed gone, but there was coming to replace 
it the maturer beauty of budding girlhood. 

She loved her horse-back rides. and she was 
full of courage in her mountain life,—had she 
not, when only twelve, shot from the very door- 
step a fine deer with her father’s rifle> And 
now and then she heard something of the big 
world outside. 

But there she was, with her terrible lameness. 
What hope was there for Nellie Dunning, iso- 
lated in those Mendocino mountains, with all 
her childhoood’s promise and her abounding 
health, now that her ungainly walking excited 
only sentiments of pity and her running was 
positively distressing to look at? 

The Dunning family was a survival from an 
earlier era. But little of the old life was then 


in evidence; while the new was shut out almost 
completely, except for the weekly paper that 
found its way in and—at long intervals—the 
visit of old-time friends seeking recreation in 
camp. 

It was a great day in the later "90’s when the 
Hunter family came up the almost impossible 
grade in a staunch spring wagon drawn by a 
span of robust and seasoned horses. 

“By jolly!’ shouted Seth Dunning in a voice 
that could be heard for half a mile, “but I be 
powerful glad to see you here! Unhook your 
horses, and pitch your tent under yon’ oak. I 
hain’t seen you for nigh onto twenty year, by 
jolly!” 

Mrs. Dunning was just as cordial, if not so 
demonstrative. There was a marked revival in 
her drooped spirits instantly. There was in 
store for her such a visit with old-time friends 
as she had never enjoyed since moving into 
the Mendocino mountains. 

But the object that caught and held the quick 
and sympathetic eye of Mrs. Hunter was the 
shrinking, cringing figure of poor little Nellie 
Dunning. Abashed by the very magnitude of 
the event, taught by a stern discipline to keep 
her place, painfully conscious of her terrible 
lameness, she dared not express the glee she in- 
wardly felt when in that hour the dim vision of 
a larger life flitted into her young soul. 

“What is the matter with the child >” 

And then Mrs. Dunning proceeded to explain 
how that when Nellie was only ten—the idol of 
the family—she was the victim of an accident 
which resulted in a compound fracture of her 
left lez immediately above the ankle. The near- 
est doctor was at Laytonville, more than twenty 
miles away, and it was winter. . After no little 
delay Seth Dunning—rough and ready artisan 
of the mountains—undertook to set the leg him- 
self, but with such disastrous results that when 
the bone was knit the left leg was found to be 
three inches shorter than the nght,—a frightful 
handicap! 

The child could not protest; the father did 
not care to be reminded of his bungling handi- 
work, and he seemed even to lose much of his 
natural affection for the child; the brother, now 
absorbed in his own problems as a young man, 
quickly superseded the little sister as the center 
of the family’s interests; the poor mother, who 
had stood the brunt of many changing vicissi- 
tudes and was now a constant sufferer from 
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rheumatism, had felt herself gradually com- 
pelled to submit and acquiesce in Nellie’s con- 
dition, shutting her eyes, as best she could, to 
the prospect of the girl’s dreary and despairing 
future. Be it said to her credit. she silently 
uttered many a protest, she breathed many an 
inarticulate prayer for her little daughter,—she 
had never allowed herself to become reconciled 
to Nellie’s condition and future outlook. 

The chief attraction of the Dunning place, 
next to the entrancing wildwood itself, was a 
wonderful strawberry patch. And strawberries 
were ripe when the Hunter family set up camp 
under the oak, at the very edge of the patch. 
What a treat to find fresh, ripe, luscious straw- 
berries, after a fortnight in camp, at the very 
objective of their trip! 

And such berries! At an altitude of 3700 
feet the clearing had been made by the sturdy 
blows of Seth Dunning’s axe, the dark leafmold 
seemed a fott thick on the surface of the black 
soil, the spring sun had sent his fructifying 
rays upon the unspoiled ground, and a never- 
failing streamlet of limpid mountain water came 
leaping serviceably down from the main brook 
a quarter of a mile above. No noisome pest 
had as yet invaded this spot. Did ever condi- 
tions meet to produce more perfect straw- 
berries ? 

The patch was less than an eighth of an acre: 
yet so productive was it that it yielded no small 
portion of the Dunning family’s meager summer 
revenue, for such berries met with ready sale 
at Laytonville. 

The younger members of the Hunter family 
for the moment overlooked the striking beauty 
of the surrounding scenery,—their eyes seemed 
fastened upon red, luscious berries. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to understand how welcome 
were the hospitable words of Seth Dunning. 

“Now pitch right in to the strawberries, 
folks; don’t stent yourselves in the least! By 
jolly! but it’s good to see you all here in these 
mountings!” 

It was but another exhibition of the truly 
big-hearted generosity of the California moun- 
tain man; he will share his last little resources 
with you and count himself happy in the shar- 
ing. May his tribe never perish! 

The Hunter family remained for nearly a 
week. They had regaled themselves with moun- 
tain quail and the finest of brook trout. Sam 
Dunning had shown them where the deer were 
sure to be found, and they had been feasting 
on venison. The strawberry patch—it is scarce- 
ly necessary to state—was thoroughly cleaned 
out ;—and there had been no shipment to Lay- 
tonville that week! 
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Best of all, there had been the grandest visit! 
Seth Dunning and Dan Hunter had sat for 
hours—jack-knife in hand with never-failing 
stick, for both were true-blue Yankees,—swap- 
ping yarns of long ago, rehearsing the check- 
ered careers of old neighbors and acquaint- 
ances, and setting the mighty problems of Am- 
erican democracy! 

Their wives likewise had enjoyed a veritable 
flow of soul; it was like the steady, on-going 
current of a river. 

And Nellie was permitted to listen! Wide- 
eyed, with eager mind and thirsting heart, she 
received a revelation of a great and grand 
world she had never entered. Would her feet 
ever be permitted to pass through its wonderful 
portals? Sarah Hunter beheld, and was filled 
with yearning for the unfortunate girl. 

The younger members of the Hunter family 
had hunted and fished and—eaten strawberries! 
They became greatly attached to Sam Dunning, 
who could tell them such tales about the raising 
of mountain hogs, the haunts of the big bucks, 
the habits of the California lion, and the dens 
of rattlesnakes, but who had never been one 
hundred miles away from home in his twenty- 
five years of life, who knew nothing of the tele- 
phone, had never seen an electric light, and 
had never visited a city larger than Middletown, 
in Lake County. 

It had been a great event when the Hunter 
family reached the top of the grade and entered 
the Dunning clearing. The day of their depart- 
ure was not less significant. 

If they could climb “into” the mountains of 
Mendocino, why could not the Dunnings climb 
“out >”” It had seemed that absolutely nothing 
could uproot them, but at last promises had 
been extracted to pay a visit to the Hunters, 
in their Napa home, at some distant date,— 
Nellie and all. 

And for Nellie.—a deep purpose had been 
forming in the mind of Sarah Hunter; and 
before the camp under the oak was broken 
this purpose amounted to a deep abiding con- 
viction. | 

When Sarah Hunter confided to her friends 
her purpose to help Nellie Dunning, some of 
them tried to dissuade her; she had not the 
means and her own home duties and church 
activities were surely sufficient to take her time 
and energies. Besides, why should she be so 
concerned about a little mountain girl, whose 
own parents apparently were indifferent ? 

But she would not be swerved from her 
plans. The vision of poor little Nellie, awk- 
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The Hold-Up Man 


By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN 


VER the violet tinted hills on the north- 
west edge of Hollywood, men in leather 

leggings and tall, peaked hats, were gal- 
loping madly up and down in the desperate 
chase of life against life. Now a horse would 
stumble, fall, and a rider would crumble under 
him, and be instantly trampled on by his pur- 
suers. [hen, would follow volleys of shots, 
a thickening of the sweet. soft air with greyish 
smoke, and the shout— 

“That last over again! Numbskulls! Put 
some pep into it! Think you’re passin’ an 
exam for a Quaker seminary ridin’ school? 
Now.— at it—Shooct, Lem!” 

The camera man, red-faced and with every 
nerve. concentrated, “shot,” and shot again 
until he was stopped by another wrathful ex- 
plosion from the director, when he wiped his 
perspiring face. grinned, and dropped down on 
the tall “devil grass’’ to rest and cool off. From 
all around horses and their riders gathered 
about the camera man. Peaked hats were 
pitched off, cigarettes were lit. and the invari- 
able aftermath of camera work-—good natured 
chafing—set in. At rest and enjoying their 
few moments of leisure, they made an interest- 
ing, picturesque groun; this batch of young 
actors from Universal City. Set up there, 
against the sky line, they formed a strong con- 
trast to the normal circumstances of the valley, 
where at the end of the road leading from 
Cavhuenga Avenue is a spring and a shed that 
is filled with bottles and casks, and a rambling 
old red house, where the people dwell who 
draw the spring water and haul it in sealed 
bottles about the town. Across the road from 
the shed is the only other dwelling in sight. 
It is a wee, one-storied cottage, so over-shadow- 
ed by two pepper trees and a forest of tall red 
genraniums that it is scarcely discernible from 
a little distance. But its big west window gives 
directly upon the hills, and a blue-eyed white- 
haired child of three is usually perched upon 
the rounds of a little rocking chair, watching 
intensely the manuevers of the movie people 
when they pose on location. 

“It’s all over, mudder!” complained the 
child, tumbling off his perch, which he had 
patiently occupied for half an hour. 

“But they'll do it over again tomorrow, 
Georgie, dear,” soothed the gentle-voiced, 
brown-haired, bright-eyed woman in lavender 


gingham. who had been quietly washing up the 
floor while the small boy was engrossed in his 
hero worship. She wondered, as she took note 
of his flushed face, whether so much excitement 
was good for him, and whether he wasn’t tak- 
ing all this moving picture business too seri- 
cusly. 

“Tl wanted that big man killed!” announced 
Georgie in the coolest manner. “I wanted to 
see his horse topple on him and see him killed 
deader.”” 

“Sh-uh, dearie! Why, you know it’s all fun! 
Why. my Georgie wouldn’t want anybody to be 
“really” killed. They—they’re just playing 
robbers, and nobody gets hurt, really. You 
know it’s wicked to kill anybody. You know 
mudder deesn’t even kill the snakes when they 
come down from the hills—only just drives 
them away. Come eat your supper and then 
I'll tell you a nice little story before you go 
to sleep, dearie.”” 

Sharp blue eyes calculated the quality of the 
supper, observed sweeties in it and he graciously 
let himself be persuaded to take a mellowing 
view of circumstances. He was exacting about 
the story and demanded at least one giant and 
two bears in it. - The habit of keen watchful- 
ness of the panorama of the hills had developed 
a voracious appetite for satisfying climax. But 
the room was. cool and dark, the meal soothing, 
and three years old is not a match for the wit of 
a kind, intelligent mother who believes that 
sleep is the panacea for all the slight indisposi- 
tions of infancy. 

A self-respecting. modestly firm and quick- 
footed person is Evy; about thirty years of 
age, and very pleasant to look at. She is 
pretty when she shows her white. even teeth in 
a peculiarly winning smile, and her sober. far- 
away grey eyes light up and gaze directly at 
vou. Sometimes, when she is watching her 
Georgie at the window, she drops her sewing 
and sighs gently, and as her eyes roam over 
the beautiful violet-tinted hills, they dilate with 
some feeling akin to terror. It is as if the 
rough-riding and mock-fighting that so often 
takes place there had for her some secret as- 
sociation whose fear she cannot shake off. Five 
years ago—yes, it is nearly five, now, some- 
thing happened that brought into her calm, 
placid little life the alarm of sudden tragedy, 
and the awfulness of it has stayed with her. 
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Even in the peace and sweetness life has 
brought her with the coming of Georgie, and 
so many other blessings that she blushes from 
a sense of unworthiness when she reckons them 
up—she cannot forget. For five years she has 
kept in her memory the picture of that big- 
limbed, muscular man with dark, piercing eyes 
and stern, yet humorous mouth, who rode these 
hills by night; and not for the purpose of pos- 
ing before the camera. She fears—she wond- 
ers—and her soft eyes dilate as she resumes 
her sewing and recollects that it is almost time 
for her to put it up and begin to cook the 
evening meal. 


Five years ago the sheriff captured here the 
boldest hold-up man who ever contrived to 
baffle the pursuit of leisurely California justice; 
captured him reluctantly and with pleasantly 
expressed appreciation of his shining qualities. 
For Joseph Conroy had never soiled his hands 
with any crime excepting that of forcibly ex- 
changing from the over-loaded pockets of the 
well-to-do to his own lean ones, that form of 
privilege facetiously called “filthy lucre.” He 
never added insult to injury when his act was 
consumated and those of his victims who were 
able to raise their heads, after his single knock- 
out blow with his fist, testified that he ordi- 
narily waved his peaked hat as he rode out of 
sight. in a decent, voiceless acknowledgment of 
their generosity. 


Most of Conroy’s spectacular exploits had 
been accomplished before Evy came to know 
him. She appeared in Hollywood, from the 
precincts of eastern Pennsylvania, and settled 
down in the little brown cottage, a stranger in 
the land. Joseph rode up one evening, dis- 
mounted from his horse, and courteously asked 
if she would cook him some kind of little meal; 
he hadn‘t had anything that could be called 
a meal, for three days. And with this for a 
beginning the fates that have charge of such 
things rapidly rolled up a disconcerting pro- 
gram for gentle Evy. There was something 
about her that puzzled Conroy and he was 
curicus about mysteries. From the endeavor 
to unravel this inscrutable quality in the nice 
woman he went on with his characteristic speed 
in acting to try upon her his bluff admiration. 
And, as it re-acted upon him with unexpected 
satisfaction, he gave way to his natural impul- 
siveness and suddenly proposed that she marry 
him. 

Now Evy thought that the violet tinted cloud 
that rested so softly over her worshipped hill 
had wafted down to bathe her soul in its ether. 
She was of the breed of women to whom love 


is religion and deeply she loved this big, blunt 
Joseph Conroy. From the hour that she had, 
as he expressed it, “her claim in him staked 
out,’ she earnestly set to work to reform him. 
Not by nagging, nor by pleading, but by bring- 
ing him to look at and take note of the beauty 
that lies in decency and recititude, and the joy 
of living in harmony with the sane and whole- 
some influences that lay in such abundance 
around their daily lives. Joseph was. intelli- 
gent and possessed of a latent moral sense. He 
said to her that if he had ever had a mother 
maybe he would have been a different man. 
But at all events, he promised to give up rob- 
bery on the road; he gave his word to start out 
on some honest, reputable course of earning 
a living. He could have started then and there 
for, by some peculiar good luck, his popularity 
was so great among the good-humored Cali- 
fornians that nobody would come back at him 
for his old misdeeds. But the haunting instinct 
to have “just one more lick” before quitting 
his interesting trade, took him out one night 
when a stranger from the east, who had no 
generous side to his nature, journeyed along 
the road. 

He had heard ill things about the pass and 
he traveled in his high-powered motor with a 
gun in each fist, resolved to defend his prop- 
erty with all the force of a quick and skillful 
hand. Joseph came, tried his usual policy, and 
for the first time in his life was taken off his 
guard. A well-aimed shot crippled him, and as 
he lay unconscious he was hustled into the car 
and taken to jail. Swiftly and awfully, he was 
brought to iustice; the easterner brooked no 
nonsense. He complained that five years in 
the penitentiary. which was the sentence im- 
posed, was too light a punishment. But to the 
out-door man, used to sleeping under the big 
stars, eating beside some clear stream as he lay 
on his back, throwing choice bits to his horse, 
that stood nibbling fragrant grass near by—the 
term was pure, unadulterated Hell. 

The five years had almost passed. In an- 
other month Joseph would be free. She was 
thinking of this, with strangely mingled feel- 
ings of pleasure and terror as the child had 
climbed down from his chair, with that plaint 
that “It’s all over and nobody killed at all!” 

The next afternoon a tired man was making 
his way along the shadowed road toward Holly- 
wood. He could have taken the trolley, but 
he had preferred to walk. The long tramp 
was bliss to a man of Nature’s mould, who had 
pined behind prison bars. Government human- 
ity had supplied him with five dollars and a 
rough, strong suit of clothes. By steady good 
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conduct he had earned a remission of his term 
—of a single month. He had not written this 
to Evy in any of his scanty notes; writing was 
tortue to his unlettered mind; he believed that 
come when he would she would be ready for 
him; that his welcome would be secure. His 
Evy! The one woman on earth on whom he 
would bank for faith and purity under any 
trial of time or space. If he had owed the 
world anything he had paid it: wiped the slate 
clean; got it ready for a new record that might 
properly contain nothing but joy. He raised 
his head and sniffed the sweet air that breezed 
down from the hills and hastened his steps. 
So far he had kept to the less frequented roads. 
but now his course lay through the principal 
street of the town, unless he took a very round- 
about path which his impatience rejected. On 
Calguenga Avenue he drew his hat low and 
slouched along with the shuffling steps of the 
man who has for a long time walked in limited 
spaces and turned often. Several times he ran 
against people, but Hollywood is too used to 
freaks to be surprised at any departure from 
the normal and they merely turned out and 
gave him the road, supposing that absence of 
mind was his pose. Probably he was heading 
for a waiting camera, somewhere. 

Suddenly, as he was nearing the Acme gro- 
cery store, a woman pushing a little go-cart be- 
fore her, came out. Something came into his 
throat; he’ felt that queer, hot feeling that 
breaks over anybody who has been jostled by 
the unexpected appearance of something he has 
been going after and thought still far away. 
Evy Delmar was distinctly an individual; one 
of the quietly dignified personages who carry 
about a certain atmosphere that makes it im- 
possible to mistake them for anybody else. 
Unobtrusive in every way, plain in dress and 
modestly disposed to wait for and upon others, 
she was always, nevertheless—Evy, as one 
pansy is itself and not its neighbor. Conroy 
knew her instantly, although he saw her half 
a block away. Quietly, and with delight in his 
heart, he followed her, keeping just the dis- 
tance between them that prevented the chance 
of her. recognizing him. But after a few 
minutes had passed and she turned out of 
Cahuenga Avenue onto Holly Drive, a thought 
came that smote him like a blow on the back 
of the head. A child! A little white-haired 
child in the go-cart! But he recollected that 
she sometimes had been used to taking care of 
the child of some busy mother who had to 
leave home. Calmed again, the deep frown 
that had furrowed his forehead smoothed out. 
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But every startling suggestion leaves its trace, 
making it easier for the next doubt to gain hold 
on the mind. And now Conroy began to feel, 
for the first time, the worry of anxiety over 
what might have happened in that long term 
of his absence. His trust had been curiously 
strong; absolute as his faith in the warmth of 
the sun, the pleasure of open fields and night 
and starlight. Evy had written him a few let- 
ters; she was as little of a penwoman as might 
be; and somehow, the deep feeling that lay 
between Joseph and her seemed above the 
necessity of constant repetition. Her few let- 
ters had been stiff and awkward, he remember- 
ed now. Perhaps—it came with a_ sudden 
angry shock!—the awkwardness had been re- 
luctance to explain that she had grown weary 
of the long waiting. He had no hold upon 
her except her affection. What blind fatality 
had made him believe so utterly in the strength 
of that? What cursed pride had made him 
forbid her to visit him in his confinement—and 
yet, if it were to do again. he could not feel 
otherwise. He had been forced to trust her 
blindly— 

“If it was any other woman on the face of the 
earth,” thought Conroy, wrinkling his forehead 
again— I'd have hooted the idea of her keep- 
ing on loving me. But—Evy’s different. Some- 
way, when she told me she’d never change | 
believed it, God strike me dead if I didn’t! 
And just suppose’n that I’ve been kiddin’ my- 
self all this time like a damn thumb-suckin’ 
trustin’ idiot!” 

He had slowed down his walk and the woman 
and the go-cart had gone far ahead. Now he 
put on a little more speed and caught up again. 
At first, he had had no other idea than to meet 
her as soon as they should get clear of the 
town. But the doubts that had clouded the 
hour had destroyed the pure pleasure of the 
meeting. He could not rush at her impulsive- 
ly and happily. as he had intended to do just 
before seeing her on the street. There were 
new things to be considered; perhaps talked 
over. It was hard—maddening to the man who 
had built for so long upon this meeting. Was 
not something good due to him, after his long 
penance? He surely had earned his happi- 
ness; and now fate was cheating him out of it. 
He pushed his hat over his eyes, and fell into 
a state of moodiness. And still, all the time 
hope and faith kept trying to beat down his 
doubts. His trust in Evy had been too deeply 
rooted for anything except her own confession 
to destroy it. Things must and “would” be 
cleared up; he felt absolutely certain of it, at 
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the bottom of his heart. And yet, he restrain- 
ed the impulse to rush forward and meet her 
on the country road. 


In truth, it was not country, but merely a 
rural road now. Hollywood had grown fast 
and there were many little bungalows along 
the Drive that had formerly been a wilderness. 
But the Drive ended in the crooked lane, and 
Evy turned up toward the arroyo where her 
little cottage lay, across from the bottling fac- 
tory. Now the hills were close upon them, and 
the man breathed the pungent odor of the rank 

erbs and weeds with keen pleasure. He 

could have lain down and rolled in the grass 
like a colt, only he must not lose sight of Evy. 
Now, she stopped at the door of the little cot- 
tage and laying her bundles carefully on the 
steps, undid the straps that held the child in 
the cart, and helped him out. What did she 
bring the kid here for. instead of taking him to 
his home? But maybe—hope persisted—may- 
be she was just taking care of him for the 
night. 

““Mudder,” said little Georgie distinctly, “I 
saw the big movie man that they killed on the 
street. Maybe they didn’t kill him dead enough. 
Maybe they'll kill him again tomorrow. I’m 
goin’ to keep watch.” 


The shrill little voice rang out in the silence, 
and the listening man was sure of the word that 
had stricken him. “MUDDER!” and her ten- 
derness, the sweet smile her face had worn as 
she bore him into the house in her arms, al- 
though such a sturdy kid could have walked 
well enough. The door was shut, and the man 
who had hid behind the thick bushes gave a 
groaning sigh; the sound that goes up hourly 
toward the placid skies when some _ heart 
breaks. Are those sighs heard by pitying 
angels? Quien sabe. 

The afternoon waned; the brief dusk that 
precedes the splendor of night in California 
brushed the glowing flowers and touched the 
low-hanging oranges on the blossoming trees in 
the gardens along the Drive. Then, the big 
stars shot into their places one by one, and the 
man who lay buried deep in a mass of grass 
and leaves, opened his eyes and looked up with 
an angry scowl toward the calm sky. He 
clinched his fist and shook it upward. 

“T tried, Lord,” he muttered. “You know 
I’ve tried with every bit of force that’s in me. 
And you’ve gone back on me. For five years 
I’ve battled with the old Adam in me, and got 
myself quieted down soft and gentle as any 
little lambkin, damn him! Then | come back 
—come back with my old heart knockin’ and 


poundin’ inside me, just with the excitement 
and happiness of thinkin’ about “her” and the 
future we was goin’ to have together—future 
that was just pleasant and honest and full of 
decent work and—home things like people 
ought to have. And—and—oh, God, do you 
hear what you've let be done? You've just 
killed everything good and decent in me, by 
kiddin’ my belief in Evy, and now I’m goin’ 
to show you how bad I “can” be!” 

The choke of it—the frerce pain of it—to 
wake with this jolt out of the calm, deep faith 
in a woman; of her honesty—her piety—her 
decency with him! Even if she had changed 
—if she had made up her mind to slip him off 
and take up with a better man, hadn’t she the 
right to let him know—to warn him—so that 
he -mightn’t come along to the very door of her 
house all smilin’ with expectation and pleasure 
over the picture of her as she used to be, and 
happy at thinkin’ how she loved him! 

He got up and went to the window an! looked 
within. Already. in this shaded place, it was 
dark. and the lamp shone pleasantly in the 
neat little living room. Evy was busy with 
the white-headed kid, talking to him in her 
soft voice. The “man” was not there. She 
put the boy to bed, and now that her face was 
turned toward him, he saw something in it— 
some chastened feeling—that made him mad 
with anger. She did not look happy. and yet, 
there was a sort of yearning in the glance she 
cast toward the door. Evident!y, she was ex- 
pecting somebody. “The man.” The wild im- 
pulse that inflames jealously to hot anger made 
chaos of his thoughts. This was his woman; 
she had been held close to his heart; he had 
kissed her sweet mouth, and listened to her 
half whispered confession that she loved him. 
All these five awful years the echo of her prom- 
ise had held him bound to her, as no oath to 
man or country even could have bound him. 
Another man to take her from him? Not while 
there was red blood in his veins and strength 
in his right arm. And now, as he lay huddled 
there in the darkness, Jealously gave birth to 
her brutal offspring, Murder, and the throes of 
suffering calmed down into a revengeful pur- 
pose that soothed his wound. 

He watched long. But sheer weariness final- 
ly overcame him, and he fell into a doze. Pres- 
ently, he awoke with a start, realizing that 
somehow, fate had again defrauded him. While 
he slept the man must have returned and gone 
inside. Now he was refuged beside the wom- 
an, and safe. Joseph shrank from the thought 
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Reine arnation 
By AMES PETERSON 
y a? 
. 
“A 
As the clear tone of some old silver bell, m in “Wat 

Breaking across the stillness of the dawn. ‘9 Ge 
I heard your voice, and like some fairy spell. 
: Swift on my heart it fell, and you were gone. sx a , “f 


Then through the cloudy gates of memory 

I saw the curtains of the dim past part, 
And in some long forgotten century 

I knew once more the treasures of your heart. 


For Love comes back across the years again, 
Unconquerable as the eternal sea, 

Lifting the veil in some mad moment when 
From the dead night of Time he sets us free. 


Ah, loved one, I know, though you gave back 449 > 
no sign 


That for one mad moment you again were mine. x aN 
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A Northern Nightingale 
By MARY D. BARBER | 


Midnight! A sparrow so sweetly is singing 
Dark tho’ the night is, cold misty and dread. 
Birds that are silent, this message he’s bringing 
“Springtime is coming with sunshine and | 
cheer!” 
Thrushes and vireos, wake from your sleeping! 
Think not your song-time forever is gone, 
Sweet “Northern Nightingale” lone watch is 


keeping, 
Hear his glad promise,—then sleep and 
dream on. 
Dream that the rain-storms of winter are end- 
ing, 
Dream that wild poppies gleam bright in the 
dew, 
Dream that with love-songs your mate you are 
tending 
Springtime is love-time—your dream shall 
come true. 


(Note.—Gambel Sparrow, the white-crown- 
ed sparrow called the “Northern Nightingale,” 
sings as early as February; even on rainy 
nights in the vicinity of San Francisco, Cal.) 
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A Little Too Much 


By ERALD A. SCHIVO 


LL right, Herbert,” spoke one of the 
Arm men at the poker table, “if you 

raise me two, considering that this is 
a no limit game by your preference, | will raise 
you, say five blues!” 

Herbert Dodge glared at his cards, observed 
again the “full house,” and though he had 
been losing steadily, put five blue chips into 
the pot. 

“You see me,” said the first speaker. “Lucky 
for you, old man, I have four aces!” 

A sickly grin came to the loser’s face. Five 
blues ecualed twenty-five dollars, and he could 
ill afford to lose them. The other two players 
laughed, while the winner offered Dodge a 
cigar. 

“Thank you,” said Dodge sarcastically. He 
viewed the numerous chips before the winner. 
“Say!” he blurted, “let’s play a man’s game, 
this is too slow. What do you say to a little 
game of dice?” 

“Second the motion,” laughed Fred Lane, a 
young man who earned a large salary as a re- 
porter. “It will give Dodge a chance to win 
back some of the hundred dollars he lost. I’m 
somewhat behind myself.” 

“But,” objected Harold Schranz, who had 
little earning ability, “he’s liable to lose much 
more, and he can’t afford it. In fact I can’t 
afford to lose much myself.” 

“Well,” said Highstone, the man who had 
most of the chips before him, “I don’t care 
what the game is. If Dodge wishes to play 
dice it is his fault if he loses.” 

“That’s so,” agreed that young man con- 
fidently. “I’m willing, in fact [ think any one 
who stays out is a piker!” 


“Settled then,” muttered Schranz. “Take 
your medicine then if such it may be.” 
“Cash in everybody,” ordered Dodge. 


“We'll use real money in a real game.” 

The table was soon cleared of all chips, and 
it was Highstone who extracted the dice from 
an inner pocket. 

“Highest rolls,” he stipulated, and he rolled 
the dice on the table. The others followed in 
turn. Lane made the highest number. 

“I’m the man to exercise first,” he laughed. 
“T’ll begin with five dollars, fade as much as 
you want.” 

Dodge left the room and soon came back 


with one hundred dollars in his hand. He had 
intended to buy a suit of clothes and other 
needed clothing. This money he now put on 
the table with little thought of losing it. 

Dodge covered the five dollars that Lane had 
bet. The hour was late and he must win 
quickly. The fellows could not be expected to 
stay very long. 

“Say!” protested Schranz and Highstone in 
the same breath. “Leave something for us will 
you?” 

“Never mind fellows,” appeased Lane, 
“here’s a dollar for each of you.” 

The two were satished. Dodge, they thought, 
was a little too reckless. 

Lane rolled the dice and made an eight. 
There was general excitment. Dodge puffed 
vigorously on his cigar. The other men watched 
closely. | Lane prepared to roll again. They 
hoped Lane would lose, not so much that they 
might each win a dollar, but that Dodge would 
win five. 

“Come ye eight,” called Lane, and eight it 
was. He collected the money perfunctorily. 
““Here’s ten this time,” he said. 

Dodge again “faded” the entire amount and 
again Highstone and Schranz protested. They 
were quieted in the same way as before. 

The game progressed, and when an hour had 
passed, Dodge was minus the hundred dollars. 
Schranz lost half that amount. Highstone had 
most of the money, Lane being the winner of 
about ten dollars. 

“I move we quit for the night,” said Schranz, 
“I’ve lost enough, and it’s one o'clock.” 

“I’m willing,” added Highstone, “and I guess 
Dodge is, considering that he is broke!” 

The latter was staring at the ceiling; a pale- 
ness shown upon his face. He must at least 
win back the last hundred he lost. The intend- 
ed suit of clothes was necessary. He was a 
salesman in a downtown store and his apparel 
was beginning to look shabby. 

“Lend me a hundred dollars, Highstone,” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Charmed, I'll get rid of some of these fives,” 
granted Highstone, and counted off the desired 
amount. 

“Fade it!” cried Dodge, taking the dice in 
his hand. 

“What—what 


do you mean?” muttered 
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Highstone. “if you still wish to play I'll fade 
ten of it.” 

“If you're not a piker you'll fade all of it 
blurted Dodge. 

“Now see here Dodge,”” protested Highstone, 
““we are friends, and I didn’t come here tonight 
to be called names, neither did | come to win 
a large sum of money. You asked me here, 
saying it was to be just a little social game. 
I didn’t expect any one to lose ten or twelve 


dollars, at the very most! Immediately rend, 


we sat down you set the value of the chip 
much higher than we have usually been playing 
for. Schranz and Lane bought fifty dollars 
worth and I did the same, not wishing to be 
called a piker. What was the idea?” 

“The idea,” muttered Dodge. “Well, Lane, 
here, whom I invited and introduced to you, 
told me that he never played just to pass away 
the time. like we have been doing. I thought 
it would be no harm to put a little excitement 
into the game. Schranz and he were quite 
willing.” 

“I see,” snapped Highstone. “and now you 
wish me to cover the hundred. I do not wish 
to do 

“Either you do,” cried Dodge, “‘or you're a 


“Enough!” roared Highstone. “I won one 
hundred and forty dollars in this game and I 
don’t give one damn about losing a hundred 
of it now. I don’t like to see the total come 
up to two hundred and forty, that’ all.” 

“Oh.” sneered Dodge, “is that all? Then if 
I'm willing, please fade this hundred or——” 

“Go to it Highstone,” interrupted Lane, de- 
lighting in the argument. “If Dodge wishes it 
so it is not for you to say it shall be otherwise.” 

“What do you think, Schranz?” asked High- 
stone somewhat sadly. “You know how we 
have been playing.” 

“I see no way out of it,” decided Schranz. 

“Well, then,” offered Highstone, “I will fade 
the hundred. with the understanding that if 
Dodge loses he shall discontinue the play, if he 
wins he may do as he likes. Is it understood >” 

“Quite fair.”” agreed Schranz. 

*Shoot!”” yelled Lane. 

Dodge shook the dice within his hand and 
nervously rolled them upon the table. He made 
a four. His face was very pale as he prepared 
to roll again. If he lost— 

The dice left his hand and cracked against 
the hardwood table. All eyes stared at the in- 
evitable seven. Dodge had lost the hundred 
dollars and had rolled twice! 

“My God!” he groaned, “what is the matter 
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with me tonight? [’]|———”” 

“Let’s go!” broke in Lane, little aware of 
what the loss of three hundred dollars in one 
night meant to Dodge. He had seen many men 
lose a few thousands without a murmur. 

“Wait!”’ called Dodge desperately, “I’m not 
finished yet!” 

He reached into an inner pocket and pro- 
duced a diamond ring. A flush appeared upon 
his face as he brought it to light, and it was not 
hard for Highstone to guess for whom the ring 
was intended. The piece of jewelry had been 
recently purchased and now shone with a bright 
vivacity in the strong glow of the electric lights. 

“Highstone,” said Dodge, “this ring cost me 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Please fade it 
for a hundred and twenty-five; if you win the 
ring is yours. 

“Say,” protested Schranz, “didn’t you agree 
that if you lost it would end further betting >” 

“T said nothing of the kind. It was you and 
Lane that did most of the agreeing.” 

“T refuse to bet again,” said Highstone. “I'd 
rather give you back what you lost!”’ 

“Do you mean to insult me >” roared Dodge 
with rage. ““Will you fade me or not?” 

The voung man’s lips twitched with nervous- 
ness. The dice were wet with perspiration from 
his hands. If Highstone “faded” him and won 
the ring it would be a hard blow. 

This time Highstone did not refer to Schranz 
or Lane for. their opinion. He set one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars on the table. 

Dodge wiped the perspiration from his hands 
and prepared to roll. Highstone wished with all 
his heart that Dodge would win the money. His 
friendship was too great to be wrecked by 
gambling. 

All was quiet, and the dice seemed to bang 
the table. Dodge glared at the upturned nine. 
He then removed the dice from the table and 
rolled them again. 

A five, three sixes and two eights came before 
a seven was rolled. 

“The ring is yours.”” choked Dodge, “‘and I 
owe you a hundred dollars!” The young man’s 
face told of the pain he was suffering. There 
was no mistaking the quivering lips and the 
tearful attitude. No doubt if Lane was not 
present he would have shown his feelings, with- 
out striving to control them as he now was. 
Many nights in the past, before falling into de- 
lightful sleep, he imagined himself proposing to 


a certain girl and placing a diamond ring upon - 


her finger. 
Highstone could not stand Dodge’s dejected 
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The Way of the West 


By ELMO W. BRIM 


CHAPTER VI 
The Land Rush 


For miles a motley array of riders, buck- 
boards, buggies, prairie-schooners and horsemen 
stretched in a line across the Oklahoma prairie 
awaiting the twelve o'clock signal. 

The formality of the long deferred introduc- 
tion had been performed, and Jack had con- 
cealed his personal dislikes and had made him- 
self agreeable to both the colonel and _ his 
daughter. 

The colonel, despite his age, was perfectly at 
home on a horse; one glance at him was sufh- 
cient to prove that he was a horseman of excep- 
tional qualities. After forming Jack’s acquaint- 
ance he immediately took. it on himself to enter- 
tain him, much to the amusement of Pauline 
and Dick. 

While waiting for the signal gun, the colonel 
went into a lengthy reminiscence of how the 
present scene reminded him of a charge in 
which he participated while under the command 
of General Morgan of the Confederate cavalry, 
and to all appearances Jack was enjoying the 
narrative. 

As for Pauline and Dick, who were a short 
distance from the colonel and his listener, a 
handsomer couple could not have been found 
on the prairie that morning. Dick from his 
high crowned Stetson, which surmounted his 
curly, black hair, to his yellow, angora chaps 
was a model of the Western artist’s conception 
of the cow-puncher. 

Pauline, who was riding a buckskin pony of 
exceptional qualities, was dressed from cowboy 
boots to divided skirts in typical Western style. 
A snow-white neckerchief set off a red_ silk 
shirt-waist, while her jet black hair braided in 
two plaits—Indian fashion—gave her an addi- 
tional touch of the romantic. 

Dick. who was engaged in an animated con- 
versation with Pauline, suddenly ceased talking 
and raised his hand for silence. Far in the dis- 
tance could be heard a cavalry bugle, the call 
was taken up and repeated. 

“All set!” he exclaimed. “Watch yourselves! 
Remember what we have discussed about sav- 
ing the horses at the start; save them for the 
fnal run. Jack, you and the colonel can look 
out for yourselves, I will see Miss Pauline 
through, and 


Bang! boom! roared a battery.of artillery. 

Then, thousands of horses’ hoofs pounded 
the dry prairie as riders, buggies, buckboards 
and prairie schooners leaped forward in a long, 
irregular line and clouds of dust settled around 
and cut off the view of the racing riders and 
drivers. 

Dick, who could not recognize any one in the 
swirling dust further off than Pauline, could not 
fail to note her horsemanship, and he mentally 
averred that Kentucky must have some people 
who knew a little about horses. Again and 
again he would caution her not to give her horse 
his head until the first five miles had been cov- 
ered. When the dust cleared up they saw that 
the colonel and Jack were missing. 

“Oh, what shall we do; we have lost Daddy 
Greer!” said Pauline faintly, her lips going pale. 

“Don’t worry, Miss Pauline,” he soothed her, 
“the cqlonel and Jack will show up all right. 
There is but one thing to do, and that is to keep 
on and secure a good location. They will find 
us, so there is nothing to worry about. It would 
be impossible for us to find them while the race 
is on.” 

“T am awfully worried,” she wailed, “but | 
know you will find them if they do not find us; 
so I am going to try to look on the hopeful 
side.” 

“Sure, that’s the idea,” said Dick. “Now, 
let’s pick up a little speed, even the prairie 
schooners are passing us. They can’t keep up 
at this pace, for they are killing their stock. 
Look at that wagon on your right.” 

Pauline turned her head and looked at a 
wagon which was passing by in a sweeping 
gallop. The driver, who had tied his lines to a 
hoop of his prairie schooner, was busily engaged 
in trying to lighten the weight of his overladen 
wagon by throwing out various household ar- 
ticles. As they swept by him he was heaving a 
crate of chickens out of the swaying wagon. 

Wrecks of all descriptions, runaways, broken- 
down wagons, overturned buggies, began to dot 
the prairie. Then came a series of broken-down 
or jaded horses, both wagon and saddle stock. 
Some drivers were throwing household ar- 
ticles out of their swaying wagons, while other 
drivers cut their horses loose, mounted one of 
the horses and proceeded on alone—leaving 
their wives and children in the deserted wagon. 
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“Oh, look! Isn’t that simply awful!” cried 
Pauline. 

Dick looked in the direction she was pointing 
just in time to see a tow-headed child fall from 
the top of a high loaded wagon—the parents, 
never missing their loss, were trying to secure 
more speed from their fast breaking team. As 
his horse came even with the fallen child Dick 
swung over in the saddle and his right hand 
reached out and dragged the child up in front 
of his saddle. One glance showed him that the 
child was unhurt. 

“No, he is not hurt,” he replied to Pauline’s 
look. “but it is a thousand wonders that he was 
not.” 

As they raced past the wagon, he swung the 
child over by the side of its mother and yelled 
back over his shoulder: ‘Came near forgetting 
something, didn’t you >?” 

“Come on, little girl, we have got to do some 
riding,” said Dick. 

With one accord both horses were put out to 
a fast gallop. 

“Not too fast,” he cautioned. “We will let 
them go like this for ten miles, then five miles 
will put us in one of the best sections of “The 
Strip,’ provided too many are not ahead of us. 
Anyway, we will make a run for it. I think we 
will make it, for even large numbers of the rid- 
ing stock are failing. They have put them out 
too fast at the start.” 

They continued on and the miles were cov- 
ered past the number mentioned by Dick. They 
had long passed the harness racers, and riders 
were fast falling out, some of whom had given 
up the race and were staking out claims. But 
there was danger of the long line of thousands 
of racers closing in towards the center instead 
of keeping straight, thus reaching the section 
which lay ahead of them. 

Pauline noticed that Dick had increased his 
horse’s pace, so she struck her pony with her 
quirt and he sprang forward and for a mile 
kept the lead. Then her horse suddenly stum- 
bled and crashed to the ground in a flying fall. 
Dick reined in his horse so suddenly that he 
threw him back on his haunches, but before the 
horse had stopped sliding he had sprung from 
his back and was running to the fallen horse 
and rider. Very gently he drew her from under 
the horse, and as he carried her to one side he 
realized that the securing of a choice homestead 
meant nothing if the girl was hurt. Pauline at 
this moment opened her eyes, and after one 
startled glance smiled and said in a faint voice: 

“Mr. Sterns, I am all right; you can put me 


down. I am the least bit dizzy, but I will be 
all right in a few moments.” 

“You can’t imagine how you scared me,’ said 
Dick, as he placed her on the ground. “I was 
sure you were badly hurt.” 

“Oh, I am ready to race again. But look at 
poor Buckskin. He must be awfully hurt or he 
would get up. Can’t you do something for him >” 

Dick approached the fallen horse, and after 
pulling his fore feet forward, one of which was 
in a prairie-dog hole, he took the reins from 
over his head and pulled him to his feet. Then 
as he started to lead him the pony made a 
couple of limping steps and stopped. 

“Oh, he is lame; poor horse! We won't get 
any further, will we>” 

“Yes, we will.” said Dick, as he removed the 
saddle and bridle. “‘I’ll turn hisn loose; but we 
have not stopped yet. He ran to his horse, and 
as he unloosened his slicker and let it fall to the 
ground he said: 

“Come on; you get in the saddle and | will 
get on behind you. He will carry double. We 
could stake out a claim here, but I believe that 
we can make five miles yet, and that will put us 
in the best section.” 

Without a word of protest the girl ran to the 
horse and climbed into the saddle. Dick swung 
up behind her, and they started off into a lope. 

At the end of five miles many riders had been 
passed by them, and stragglers had stopped and 
were dotting the prairie as they staked out 
claims. As they neared the scene of stake driv- 
ing Dick called a halt and jumped to the ground. 

“Well, what do you say to a little home- 
steading>” he inquired. “We can go on, but 
our horse can’t make it much further. We 
might lose out entirely, as the stragglers and 
people with jaded stock will either be stopping 
or falling back: and staking claims. Good spot 
right here for two claims; they will corner on 
the stream, which lies between us and the parties 
who are ahead of us—water is going to mean a 
great deal. and there are lots who are going to 
overlook that fact. 

“I think this is a perfectly lovely spot,” said 
Pauline, as she dismounted. “I fully agree with 
you about stopping. If we go further we might 
lose out entirely, so I believe in letting well 
enough alone.” 

“All right, good for you,” said Dick. “Now 
I am off to look after the staking. You can wait 
here where the two claims will overlap. I will 
ride around them, dismounting and stopping at 
the corners to place the stakes, but I will not be 
gone long. Here is my gun and belt; if any one 
tries to stop on our property haze him on.” 
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“T'll ‘smoke’ them up,” laughed Pauline, as 
she buckled the belt around her waist. 

“Don’t take any chances,” said Dick, as he 
mounted his horse. “And remember that there 
are both good and bad people ia this outfit. The 
bad ones are meaner than a poisoned rattler. I 
will have my eye on you nearly all the time, and 
if any one stops I will come in before you have 
time to have any real trouble, so don’t let them 
bluff you. Well, I’m off. Adios.” 

“Good-by.”” said Pauline, “and don’t worry 
about me: I'll see that no Mister man stops 
while you are gone.” 

Just as Dick finished driving the last stake he 
saw a horseman stop in front of Pauline. He 
rushed to his horse and started at a gallop to- 
wards them, but before he had covered half the 
distance the man moved on. 

“What did he want?” inquired Dick, as he 
reined in his horse. 

“Dismount. Mr. Homesteader, and I will tell 
you.” laughed Pauline. “Don’t look so serious, 
he did not insult me.” 

After Dick dismounted and sat down beside 
her she continued. 

“It was that toad of a man that you whipped 
the day I met you “s 

“Yes,” interrupted Dick, “there he is—off to 
the right of your claim dismounting—he will 
make a nice neighbor. I am going to make him 
move on.” 

‘“‘No, please don’t start any trouble,” pleaded 
Pauline. who seized Dick’s arm as he started to 
arise. ‘He was very polite to me; never said a 
word further than to inquire the extent of the 
two claims—then he left without another word.” 

“Well. it is good for his health that he did, or 
I would have killed him. I don’t like him any 
better than a rattler. I don’t like him for a 
neighbor. I think I will go out and haze him 
on.” 

“No.” pleaded Pauline.” let him alone as long 
as he lets us alone. He has a perfect right 
to the land.” 

“He has a right to the land, but it spoils all 
fun of homesteading to have him around. But 
just let him get the least bit out of his berth and 
there is going to be a killing.” 

The evening passed away swiftly, Dick’s at- 
tention being divided between talking to Pauline 
and moving would-be homesteaders off their 
claims. Towards night all the area within their 
vision had been staked, and while a few wagons 

were going forward, there were large numbers of 
both wagons and riders who were coming back. 
The noise of stake driving had ceased, and with 
the exception of an occasional argument which 


would arise between a claim holder and some 
one attempting to “jump” his property, every- 
thing was quiet. 

Just as dark was settling and Dick was re- 
turning to where Pauline was silting on a seat 
made from his saddle and blanket. a man halted 
a light covered wagon on an adjoining claim. 
Immediately an angry conversation started be- 
tween the owner of the claim and the driver of 
the wagon. As a few words of the conversation 
drifted to him, an amused expression crossed 
Dick’s face and he turned abruptly and started 
to meet the wagon, which was driving away 
from the irritable claim holder. As he neared 
the wagon he shouted: 

“Why, Colonel, I am sure glad to see you! 
But what has happened to you 2” 

“Mister Sterns! Whoa, horse!” roared the 
Colonel. “Why, it is a real pleasure to see you, 
suh. And my daughter. Pauline, is she Z 

“All right,” broke in Dick, as he climbed into 
the wagon.. “We will drive over to where she 
is, Colonel. Tell me how it comes that you are 
driving around in a wagon, and where is Jack 2” 

“One question at a time, young man,”’ replied 
the Colonel. “I got separated from your young 
friend when all that dust settled around us, and 
I never seen him again; but he is a very capable 
young man, so you need have no uneasiness 
about him, suh. When I got started some dod- 
fred fool driver turned his wagon over, and in 
the clouds of blinding dust I ran right square 
over him—dquite a wreck, I assure you, suh. I 
picked myself up unhurt, but my horse was out 
of it entirely—lame in both shoulders—and 
mind you, suh, I had not gone two miles. De- 
cided right there to go and get the team and 
go in search of you and Pauline; knew I could 
not make it in time to secure a location, and—” 

At this moment the Colonel saw Pauline run- 
ning to meet them, and he suddenly ceased talk- 
ing and jumped out of the wagon. 

“Oh, Daddy Greer!” she exclaimed as the 
Colonel folded her in his arms. “I have been 
so uneasy about you! Are you hurt? Your 
horse—and what is the meaning of the wagon?” 

“One question at a time, Puss,” laughed the 
Colonel. “I am not hurt. That will be enough 
to tell you at the present. I am hungrier ‘than 
a starved hound, so this young man and I will 
prepare something to eat, and then I will tell 
you all about my adventures.” : 

“All right, Daddy Greer,” laughed Pauline. 
““Now since I have gotten you back and you are 
not hurt, nothing matters.” 

Twilight deepened into nighi, supper had 
been eaten, the Colonel had repeated his adven- 
tures of the day; then the tent had been pitched, 
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Dick had been assigned to the covered wagon, 
and over the prairie tired claim-holders had 
fallen asleep and were dreaming of future days 
and prosperity. 


CHAPTER VII 
Six Months Later 


The rapid growth of early Oklahoma towns 
was phenonomenal. and the telling of it sounds 
like stories taken from Arabian Nights. Num- 
bers of towns sprang up within a night, some, as 
was’ the case of Guthrie, with a population of 
ten thousand people. Ii is said that a party of 
enthusiastic persons organized an excursion, and 
when their train reached a suitable place on the 
prairie they stopped and staked out the site for 
their city. The most miraculous event of the 
early days was the settlement of the Cherokee 
Strip in half a day. “The Strip” lay south of 
the Kansas line. running west of the Arkansas 
River, and was fifty miles wide. Between five 
and ten thousand persons participated in this 
land opening. 

Before six months had passed a town of six 
thousand dotted the prairie in the section chosen 
by Dick and Pauline, embracing quite a bit of 
their homesteads. Not only did they own resi- 
dences of good structure, but they had money in 
the bank. 

But while Dick was dabbing in real estate 
and prospering there was a fly in the ointment— 
not Pauline, everything was lovely from that 
score. They had been engaged for some time, 
and the day of their marriage was not far off. 
The trouble was of another nature. Jack had 
failed to make good on the day of the land rush. 
His horse had fallen before he had gone five 
miles, and had lamed himself so badly that he 
could not proceed any further, so he had staked 
out a claim which in time might be valuable but 
at present worthless as far as ready money was 
concerned. 

Dick had pleaded and insisted that he should 
take half of his claim, but without avail, Jack 
contending that it was purely a gambling propo- 
sition and not one where their being partners 
might be considered. He was stubborn and 
could not be shaken in this decision. During 
the intervening six months since the land rush 
Dick had seen but little of him. He was living 
in a tent on his claim part of the time, while the 
other part was either spent breaking horses for 
settlers or in town. Owing to the fact that Dick 
insisted on doing something for him every time 
they met, he saw but little of him while in town, 
as Jack avoided meeting him. He spent most 
of his time while in town gambling, playing 
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with varying luck, but keeping ahead of the 
game. 

From all repo:ts that he had gathered, Dick 
feared that the time was not far distant when 
Jack would turn “bad”—he had reached the in- 
different stage, where some person’s blunder 
might cause him to do something which in nor- 
mal times he would not consider doing. 

There was another matter that irritated Dick 
not a little, and that was Pauline’s adjoining 
claim-holder—Charlie Swain, the gambler. His 
holding, owing to its being near the center of 
the town, had proven more valuable than either 
Dick’s or Pauline’s. While they yet retained 
all of their holding he had been more fortu- 
nate, selling with one excepticn all that he 
owned. The one exception was a lot which ad- 
joined the Greer residence. Upon this he had 
erected a substantial home. With his newly ac- 
cumulated wealth he had built “The Palace,” 
the largest saloon and gambling house in Lang- 
ford. 

Swain’s prosperity did not interest Dick. but 
his building next to the Greer home and a 
friendship that he had cultivated with the 
Colonel did net meet with his approval. The 
Colonel, who was fastidious on the matter of 
fine drinks, had fallen an easy victim to Swain’s 
ingenious mind—and as Pauline, who feared the 
outcome of the Colonel’s violent temper, had 
never informed him that his new friend was the 
man who had insulted her, everything played in 
Swain’s favor. But as he was playing a deep 
game he did not make the mistake of being too 
hasty. He had expressed his regrets to Pauline 
on numerous occasions for his conduct at their 
first meeting, claiming his ungentlemanly con- 
duct to have been due to the influence of liquor 
and not his natural self, a condition which was 
abnormal with him, possibly caused by hard- 
ships encountered coming to Oklahoma. He 
stated: “It is tue that I drink, but, with this 
one exception, for years I have not drunk to 
excess. 

Pauline disliked Swain, but she had the 
womanly trait of admiring his neat appearance 
She believed that his 
apology was sincere and that he was truly sorry 
for his conduct, so the spider was weaving his 
trap to ensnare his victim. 


While Dick was aware of Swain’s influence 
over the Colonel and Pauline’s attitude towards 
this embarrassing situation, he was not aware of 
the fact that he was attempting to gain favor 
in her eyes until one afternoon of a contem- 


plated horseback ride. 
As he galloped down the street at the ap- 
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pointed hour his eye alighted on Pauline, who, 
garbed in divided skirts, boots, blue silk shirt- 
waist, a white silk neckerchief, braided hair 
hanging from beneath the cowboy hat and 
mounted on her buckskin pony. made a won- 
derful picture. But the feeling of pleasure 
which surged over Dick at the sight of her was 
instantly replaced by a frown as he noticed 
that she was in conversation with Charley 
Swain. As he reined in his horse beside Pauline 
Swain raised his hat and said: 

“So the Colonel is in; all right, thank you, I 
will go and see him.” Then returning Dick’s 
angry glare with a polite nod and a cynical 
smile, he turned and walked toward the house. 

“Come on, Dick,” said Pauline. archly, “‘let’s 
ride! Don’t look so mad. Why you look 
so vicious I am positively afraid of you.” 

“Pauline,” said Dick, as the horses cantered 
down the street, “] am surprised to see you talk- 
ing to that ‘stinging lizzard’ after the way he 
insulted you. It is bad enough for your father, 
who does not know his character, to talk to him, 
but you—I certainly would rot have believed it 
if some one had told me. But after seeing it 
with my own eyes I am forced to believe it.” 

“Now, Dick, you make me about half mad,” 
peuted Pauline. “But listen, and don’t interrupt 
me. You are due an explanation, and I will tell 
you all about it. When you have heard it you 
will agree that there is nothing so bad about it. 

“Mr. Swain is awfully sorry and ashamed of 
his conduct that day, and he has apologized to 
me on several occasions. He was under the in- 
fluence of liquor that day, so it was not his real 
self. He is sorry and penitent in his apologies. 
I am really sorry for the man, he is so cut up 
about the affair.” 

“Sorry, piffle!” interrupted Dick. “That is 
just what he is playing for, the low-down loafer. 
That is just like his breed; they are always play- 
ing as if they were doing you a favor or that 
they were the only honest people in the world.” 

“Now really, Dick, you are too hard on the 
man. He was honest in his assertion that he 
was not normal, and he further stated that this 


was the first time that he had been drunk for ° 


years. He said that he drank, but with the ex- 
ception of this instance he had never been under 
the influence of liquor, and on this occasion it 
was possibly due to the hardships that he had 
encountered in coming to Oklahoma.” 


“Drunk, your uncle>” exploded Dick. “He 
was no more drunk that day than I am right at 
the present time. But that’s a nice yarn and 
most any woman would fall for it. It is true, 
possibly, that he is seldom under the influence 


of liquor to any extent—gamblers are too smart 
for anything like that. They usually get their 
victims drunk, remaining sober themselves so 
they may be in the proper condition for robbing 
their victims. But he was not drunk that day: 
his actions were due to pure low-down cussed- 
ness and nothing more.” 


“Now, Dick, I do not approve of him, but | 
do think he is interesting,” she cried torment- 
ingly. 

Instantly Dick was mad all over. Man-like. 
he had failed to grasp the fact that Pauline had 
seized the opportunity of talking to Swain, 
whom she really disliked, in order that he 
might see them together; and she was diplo- 
matically teasing him on to further jealousy. 
True to her sex, she could not feel satisfied as 
to the strength of his love without knowing that 
he could be jealous of her receiving attention 
from other men. 

“Pauline,” said Dick in a cool, even voice, 
“the idea of your calling that man interesting 
after the way he insulted you is past me. 
Why 

“Now, Mister Beary,” interrupted Pauline, “I 
don’t care for any one but you. Don’t be silly. 
Come on, we are out of town, I'll race you! 
Bet I beat you to Medicine Hill! And hitting 
her pony with her quirt she was gone, closely 
followed by the mollified Dick. 

The race continued for a couple of miles, 
Dick holding in his horse so as never to get 
further to the front than the flank of Pauline’s 
horse, much to the lady’s satisfaction. The 
many races that they had run in the past had 
always been thus, and Pauline fully believed 
that the “buckskin” was the speedier of the 
two horses. When the two horses reached the 
top of Medicine Hill Pauline’s horse was half a 
neck in the lead, and she was on the ground 
by the time Dick had dismounted. 

“Oh, you cowboy,” she chided, “why don’t 
you get a horse that can run?” 

“That’s all right,” laughed Dick, “I’m going 
to beat you some day, see if I don’t. But I will 
hand it to you, that ‘buckskin’ can run.” 

“You are always saying that, Mister Man, but 
you have got to show me—I’m from show-me 
county, Missouri. Come on, let’s look at the 
scenery, it never gets old to me when I am up 
here.” 

Before them lay the town of Langford, 
stretched out on the prairie blotting out the val- 
ley which began at the base of the hill and ex- 
tended past the town into the far distance, 
where it ended in purple mountains. The 
prairie, as far as the eye could distinguish, was 
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a mixture of green and dark brown spots, which 
gave it the appearance of a gigantic map. The 
green grass was intersected by squares of 
ground broken by the plows of the new home- 
steaders—the beginning of the vanishing of the 
cattle-men from the “open range.” 

To the lovers, who were building dreams for 
the future, the picture soon lost its beauty. The 
evening passed swiftly and it was dusk before 
they realized its passing and started on the 
homeward trip. 

When Dick arrived home he met Jack coming 
out from stabling his horse. 

“Hello, Dick!” he greeted, “making myself 
at home. Didn't find you around so I just 
turned my horse in and was going to tell yeu 
about it later.” 

“Why, Jack, old boy,” said Dick, dismounting 
and shaking his hand. “I am sure glad to see 
you. [| will turn my horse in. We will go in 
and stir up some eats, then we can have a 
good old talk.” 

“Sorry. Dick,” replied Jack, “but I am due to 
see a party uptown within a short time, so | 
will have to go.” ’ 

“Come on in, Jack, that will keep. You are 
getting to be a regular stranger to me, and now 
that you do come around, running off like that; 
that’s not playing me fair.”’ 

“It does seem like you say,” replied Jack, 
“but you know how I feel about it. I am get- 
ting\ready to go back to ‘punching’ cows—Ani- 
zona, | guess—leaving in a day or so. I will 
come back and talk it all over with you to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, if you won't stay I am banking on see- 
ing you tomorrow. I want you to tell me about 
it. But I hate like smoke to hear you talk of 
leaving.” 

“So long,” said Jack, as he started for the 
street, “see you tomorrow.” 

“Same to you, Jack, and don’t fail to come.” 

As Jack disappeared into the night Dick 
shook his head in emphasis of his disapproval 
of Jack’s leaving. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SHORTY HICKS 
When Jack entered “The Palace” saloon all 


games of chance were in full blast—faro, roul- 
ette and poker, according to the players’ choice. 
Pausing for a moment at the bar he bought a 
drink and a stack of chips, after which he saun- 
tered over to where a group of men were gath- 
ered around a roulette wheel. 

Crowding in among the players he placed 
half his chips on the black square. The ball 
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rolled and stopped on the black. Leaving his 
winnings, he shoved the increased stack over 
to the green square. The ball raced around 
the wheel and stopped on zero. Angered at 
his loss he placed his remaining chips on the 
black. The ball rolled and stopped on the 
black. The game continues, and while he 
loses at times his pile of chips steadily increases 
until they represent a large denomination. 
There have been two changes in dealers in the 
attempt to break him, but without success. He 
quits the colors and lines and starts playing the 
numbers, occasionally playing safe on zero. It 
seems as though he has a supernatural insight 
as to where the ball will stop. At last Charley 
Swain takes the wheel. 

“Going to break me, ain’t you, Jack?” he 
inquired. 

“No, | am just getting a little run for my 
money, replied Jack. “It won't last long— 
nothing good ever lasts long with me.” 

Notwithstanding Jack’s statement, the luck 
did continue, but if Swain felt any uneasiness 
it could not be detected from his expression; 
and to all appearance he was as cool and 
suave as if the winnings were on his side of 
the house. 

“What is your limit?” at last inquired Jack. 

“The ‘blue sky,’ and whatever is above it!” 
said Swain as he picked up the ball. 

“All right,” said Jack, shoving all his chips 
out on the table, “I am playing the whole works 
cn number thirty-eight.” 

If he won, this meant thirty-eight times his 
bet. With the amount he had on the table 
multiplied by that number it would take Swain’s 
saloon and all he owned to pay it. Swain 
wore a mask of unconcern as he said: “All 
set—that’s a good bet—so, here goes the ball, 
and where it will stop nobody knows!” 

A deathly stillness fell over the spectators 
as the ball, with a swish, left Swain’s hand 
and bounded around the wheel. Jack was as 
indifferent as Swain—while he did not have 
at stake as much as Swain, yet there was a 
small fortune on the table, and it represented 
every cent that he owned. _ The ball grew 
slower and slower, until with one exhausted 
movement it balanced itself between thirty- 
eight and thirty-seven, then tottered over on 
thirty-seven. 

“Well, that cleans me,” said Jack, as he 
arose from the table, unmoved as though the 
stakes had been but “two-bits,” instead of a 
small fortune. 

“You played close to it, Jack,” said Swain. 
“You really ought to have had it. Go up to 
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the bar and take what you want, and here is 
a stack of chips for you.”” But as he pushed 
oul a stack of chips Jack waived them back. 

“IT appreciate your offer, Swain,” he said, 
“but [ can’t take it. I will take the drink 
though.” 

Jack poured out a stiff drink of whiskey and 
drank it down. Refilling the glass he pushed 
the bottle back, and as he did so his eye fell 
on a short, heavy-set, red-headed man who was 
standing next to the bar at his nght. As a 
half spoken word of recognition arose to his 
lirs the man deliberately winked at him and 
nodded towards the street entrance. He slowly 
dropped his right eyelid, and turned his atten- 
tion to his glass. As he set the empty glass 
on the bar the stranger was disappearing 
through the street door, so he quietly followed. 


As Jack passed through the front decor of 
the saloon he saw the _red-headed man walking 
slowly up the strect. so he quietly fell in be- 
hind him. The man, after one backward 
glance. turned abiuptly off from the main 
thoroughfare of the town into a dark. unlighted 
street. Finally after covering several blocks 
the man entered a poorly constructed, two-story 
building. As yet no word of recognition had 
passed the two men, further than the exchange 
of winks which had passed while in the saloon. 
Jack entered the door closely behind his guide 
and followed him through a narrow hall and up 
a crooked, creaking stairway into a dark room 
where the guide was in the aci of lighting a 
lamp. When the man turned around, Jack 
seized him by the hand and exclaimed: 

‘Shorty’ Hicks, I am sure glad to see you! 
Never thought of seeing ycu again, after leav- 
ing you at Deer Lodge.” 

“Jack, me boy,”’ exclaimed the man. whose 
tuddy, clean-shaved. face was wreathed in 
smiles. “I am prouder to see yer than if yer 
were me brudder. I never dreamed of meetin’ 
with a buddie in this neck of ther woods, but 
‘tis a proud day ter me that I met yer: and 
I’m thinking that ther meeting will mean good to 
both of us. Now take a seat and make yerself 
at ease, for I’ve quite a bit ter tell yer.” 

“Well,” laughed Jack, as he sat down and 
leaned his chair against the wall, “what are 
you so darn mysterious about? You use as 
much caution as you did the night we escaped 
from Deer Lodge.” 

“Like this,”” said Hicks, as he filled and 
lighted a short briar-wood pipe. “Yer know 
‘cracking cribs’ was me ‘long suit” when youse 
knew me, and it is still me means of a liveli- 
hood. I’ve got a ‘hen on’ for this hick village, 


so it pays not ter spoil a good beginning. | 
was going to work it by meself. but now since 
I've run into youse, I would I:ke ter have a 
buddie about yer calibre. A job is always 
easier if yer have some one yer can depend on. 
I will cutline me plans and if yer take to it we 
will split the boodle in ther middle—yer take 
half and me the other. What do youse say; 
is it a go?” 

“Tl need money,” said Jack. turning out sev- 
eral empty pockets for illustration. “Tf being 
broke is any indication, | am cleaned to the 
last penny, but, ‘Shorty’ I can preity well 
ficure what you are up to, and I can’t say that 
want—” 

“Ah. go on an’ can dat Sunday talk!” broke 
in Hicks. “Youse can’t tell nudding about it 
til I give yer the lay of things. Now yer knows 
I'm a_nitro-glycerine man—wnhnen it comes to 
using the soup I’m right on the: job. But I’m 
way ahe'd of the average yegg, cause I can 
work or ‘feel’ the combination of the average 
crib—-not many crooks are von ter dat stuff 
vit. Back in ther State of New York, before 
I went crooked, I Was master mechanic of one 
of ther biggest vault and safe factories in ther 
country, so before I went crooked | got pretty 
well on to how ther boxes were built, and since 
den I’ve kept pretty well in practice.” 

“I’ve got ther dope on this First National 
Bank of Langford. and take it from me, I can 
run dat combination in less than twenty minutes 
—things all quiet, no noise or excitement, every- 
thing as peaceful as a church, see? No danger 
of any rough stuff—why it’s a ptpe; like taking 
candy away from a kid. All yer need ter do 1s 
ter stand in ther door of ther rear entrance, or 
rather when we goes in, yer will watch de street 
through a crack in de door, see? -If anybody 
comes down ther side street youse can watch 
dem, and if dey try ter come in, stop them. 
But there is no danger of dat, cause dis side 
street is not used ruch; and there will be no 
elim. so nobody will see a light from the front 
of ther building. Man, it will be pure velvet, 
an’ dat bank is as rich as river mud. What 
sez yer, are youse on?” 

“Shorty,” said Jack, “go on and work your 
job, but count me out; I don’t want it, I'm 
trying to play straight.” 

“Ah, sneak dat ‘straight’ stuff!”’ exclaimed 
Hicks in an angry voice. ““Youse knows as well 
as I does that we are both ‘lifers’ if dem Mon- 
tana officers can get der mits on us; and dey 
haven’t quit looking for us, cause when a ‘lifer’ 
gits loose dey never quit looking. So yer see 
we have got a hot chance for playing straight 
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—'bout der time that we gets a roll, joins the 
church and begins to be useful citizens along 
come some hick officer and der next thing dat 
we knows we are doing de lock-step back at 
Deer Lodge. Now youse knows dat just as 
well as I do.” 

“What you say is about right,” said Jack. 
“But after we escaped from the penitentiary | 
got in with a good clean bunch of fellows, and 
| have been trying to forget the past. If I had 
made good on this land rush I would have sold 
out and gone to some other section and played 
it that way, but my horse went bad and I lost 
out. I’ve got a claim that will be worth some- 
thing some day, but | can’t wait on it—the way 
it stands today it is worse than useless. My 
pardner made good and tried to divide with me, 
but you know I could not accept anything that 
way, not even from a pardner.”” 

“I’m cleaned now, even to the last dollar. I 
got a little run on roulette before I met you, 
but I got cleaned on the last whirl of the wheel; 
so I guess I will see Dick, borrow a stake from 
him and go back to punching cows.” 

“Now, listen ter me!” cried Hicks, smiting 
the table with his clenched fist. “Yer have 
been crooked once, and yer are an escaped jail 
bird; an’ now yer have ther nerve ter set there 
and feed me dat straight stuff—youse makes 
me sick. Yer intentions may be good, but 
without money it can’t be done—yer will be 
cooling yer heels in a steel cage ther next thing 
dat yer know.” 

“Listen here, Hicks,” said Jack looking him 
squarely in the eye, “that jail bird stuff goes, 
but I am right here to tell you that the ‘crook’ 
stuff does not. I have never been a crook and 
no matter what I may be in the future, I was 
not a crook, in the true sense, when you knew 
me. 

“Ah, don’t git on yer ear, Jack,” apologized 
Hicks. “I did not mean ter offend yer; fer- 
get it, won't yer?” 

“That’s all right, Shorty,” replied Jack, “but 
you never knew why I was sent to Deer Lodge. 
All you knew was that | was in the penitentiary 
and we escaped from it together. I was sent 
up for killing a man, not for being a crook; it 
was not murder in the true sense of the word— 
but some people made it that.” 

“Before I got into this trouble I owned a 
pretty good cattle ranch up in Montana, and 
was doing well. I married the wrong type of 
woman—she was one of those kind who can 
never love one man all her time; in other 
words one of those butterfly types who can 
only exist on soft words and flattery.” 


4. 
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“I said I owned the ranch, but that was only 
a figure of speech. I owned it in partnership 
with a man I had pardnered with for a num- 
ber of years, but the woman broke up our 
friendship. I played him fair and warned him, 
but he had become so infatuated with the 
woman that he was past the reasoning point.” 

“One day it came to a showdown—he went 
for his gun, but I beat him to it. He had it 
coming to him, for I had played him square— 
but when it came to the showdown [| had it to 
do—it was his life or mine. The one who 
deserved what he got, or what I got, went free 
—they always do. I should have left her, but 
I loved her too well for my own good.” 


“TI surrendered to the officers of my own ac- 

cord, never dreaming that the case would go 
against me. There were only two witnesses— 
myself and my wife. Well, the woman went 
against me—swore that it was unprovoked, and 
that I murdered the man. I took my medicine 
—never attempted to expose the woman’s un- 
faithfulness, and went to Deer Lodge for life. 
I was popular in that section, so they would 
not give me the ‘first degree.’ If I had gone 
on the witness stand in my own behalf I would 
have come clear, for that jury would have be- 
lieved every word that I said. So you can see 
I have never been a crook—escaped jail bird, 
yes.” 
“Yer certainly got a dirty deal,” said Hicks, 
who had been an interested listener to Jack’s 
narrative. “But a skirt will git a man into 
trouble every time. Dats ther trouble with me 
—too many skirts. Dey will put a man on the 
bum every time if he don’t watch his step.” 

“Now, let’s get back to dis Langford job. 
Here is the way dat yer stand—Yer have been 
a straight guy, and would yit if yer had half a 
chance, but yer can’t do it—yer are down and 
out. Yer can go back ter punching cows, but 
sooner or later some guy will see one of them 
Montana reward circulars and then back to their 
strong box yer will go—or another killing, so 
there yer are. Now, ther guys dat have their coin 
in this bank have made it easy, an’ they have 
plenty more, or property. Some of it, but for 
yer horse, ought to have been in yer own 
pocket. We can pull dis job, split ther coin 
and blow into Old Mex and live in peace. I'll 
pull ther job off smooth, then we can go on 
about our business. No man knows me, nor 
suspicions me; so yer see yer can go back ter 
yer homestead and wait until ther thing blows 
over, and then yer can breeze over across the 
Rio Grande.” 


For several moments after Hicks ceased 
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speaking Jack sat in a deep study, then he 
suddenly straightened up in his chair and gave 
Hicks his hand. 

“I’m with you,” he said, “I—don’t want to 
do it, but from the way circumstances have 
= up against me there is nothing else to 

O. 

“Dat’s ther sensible talk,” said Hicks, who 
grasped the outstretched hand. “Yer meet me 
in ther alley back of ther bank at one o'clock; 
could wait later; but ther streets will be pretty 
well cleared by dat time. And now don’t fer- 
git thet we will only have a bit over two hours 
ter play on—and, take dis wid yer.” 

“‘No!”” refused Jack, who waved back the 
twenty dollar gold piece which lay in Hicks’ 
hand. 

“Ah, go on,” said Hicks, “yer broke, be sen- 
sible—call it on account, if yer wil] not take a 
loan.” 

“All right,” said Jack, who took the coin and 
put it in his pocket. Then he arose and started 
cut, but when he reached the door he turned 
and said: 

“T will meet you in the alley at one o'clock.” 


CHAPTER IX 
A Night of Excitement 


It was about one-thirty when Joe Henderson 
came up the dark, unlighted street which lead 
by the First National Bank of Langford. 

Joe Henderson was a man of cool judgment 
and iron nerve. As a native of the early West 
he had followed a varied and exciting career 
as ranchman, Indian fighter, pony express 
rider and shotgun express messenger. Owing 
to these qualifications he was chosen as the 
first chief of police, or town marshal of Lang- 
ford—and it was not long before the lawless 
element learned that they would have to fight 
for anything that they put over “Old Joe,” or 
any officer of his choosing. 

To-night he was tired. He had pursued a 
Mexican for the last hour, for whom he had 
a warrant for stealing, but the “greaser’ had 
escaped him in the outskirts of the town. A 
sigh of relief escaped his lips as he neared the 
center of the town, and he decided that he 
would turn in and get some rest. Somehow 
exertion was telling on him more than it used 
to. ‘Must be getting old,” he muttered. 

Suddenly, as he neared the bank, he became 
alert and his physical condition was forgotten. 
Two men were coming out of the side entrance 
of the bank. 

“Throw up your hands!” commanded Old 
Joe, drawing his pistol, “or I will—” 


Bang! came the report from a flash of light 
which lighted up the street, and he never com- 
pleted his command; but as he crumpled to- 
wards the ground his thumb released the ham- 
mer of his Bisley and a roaring report followed 
as the 45 spat fire and lead at the darkened 
doorway—Old Joe had “gone under” accord- 
ing to the code of his kind. 


One of the two figures grabbed his arm when 
Old Joe’s pistol fired, and he uttered a sup- 
pressed groan. 


“Are you hurt >” inquired the uninjured man. 

“Shot through the arm,” replied the other. 
“Nothing serious, but it will bother some. Come, 
let’s beat it; there will be a bunch here in a 
minute—I don’t like this shooting.” 


Then as they ran around the building into 
the alley, the other man said: 


“T didn’t want ter do it, but yer know he 
brought it all on himself.” 


That is true enough,” said the wounded man, 


“but* I’m sick of this killing business.” 

As the robbers disappeared down the alley 
several Langford citizens, who had been drawn 
to the scene by the two pistol shots, turned the 
corner at the First National Bank, where they 
saw a crumpled figure lying in the darkened 
street. The man in the lead ran to the fallen 
man and turned him over. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, and dropped to 
his knees. “Boys, it’s Joe! Are you hurt 
bad, Joe> Who did 

Then as he pillowed the wounded man’s head 
in his lap, Old Joe uttered a groan, and gasped: 

“Bank robbed—size—looks—Dick Sterns!” 

“Was it Dick Sterns, Joe >” inquired the man 
who was holding his head. “Was it—” 

But the man suddenly stopped, for Old Joe 
had given one convulsive gash and his body 
relaxed—and he knew that his soul had crossed 
the “Great Divide” to meet his Maker. 

“Boys,” said the man in a choking voice, 
after he had removed his hat, “Old Joe is gone, 
and a gamer, bigger hearted, all-around man 
never lived—and him gone like this—shot, like 
a worthless dog, by a sneaking thief.” 

“Boys, he was true blue—you know that, 
and you did not know him like I did. I've 
known him since the old Indian days—fought 
them with him. He fought clean, there was 
nothing dirty about him, either in his fighting 
or his dealings with men. Many a broke and 
down-and-out man have I seen him stake—he 
was a man’s type of a man.” 

When the man ceased speaking the men 
drew in closer and there was an angry glitter 
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in their eyes, as they voiced their approval of 
the fallen officer, towards his slayer. 

“Now, boys,” again spoke Joe’s friend, “‘it 
is getting time for us to do something. Joe 
never said absolutely that Sterns shot him, per- 
sonally I can’t get myself to believe it, for he 
has always been a clean kind of a fellow, and 
as he has money, | cannot see his motive for 
committing this robbery, but he must be looked 
up and given a chance to explain things; the 
sooner the better as something may be picked 
up that will be in his favor, or against him, if 
he is guilty.” 

“Part of you boys go and round-up some 
riding stock. One of you can go and get the 
U. S. Marshal, and some of you can give me 
a hand in moving Joe’s body. We will all 
meet at The Palace.” 


The men started on their different missions 
and the street once more became silent. 

(There were no sheriffs until after the Terri- 
tory days.) 

In the meantime Shorty Hicks and Jack had 
halted in a vacant lot, several blocks from the 
band, and were holding a whispered conversa- 
tion. 

“Now,” said Hicks,” let me see what I can 
do for yer arm.” 

“Let it go, it is not hurt bad,” replied Jack. 
“T thought it was broken at first, but it is not. 
The ball hit me in the left breast, glanced 
around my rib and passed through the muscles 
of my left arm; may have glanced the bone, 
but it is not broken—you can make a sling out 
of my neckerchief if you want to though.” 

Hicks opened Jack’s shirt and pulled it down 
over his arm, exposing both wounds; then after 
producing a small bottle he poured some of the 
liquid on his handkerchief and quickly rubbed 
it over the groove cut in Jack’s left breast. 
Jack flinched as the liquid entered the wound, 
and Hicks remarked: 

“Iodine is what I am putting on it; there 
is nothing better in a’ case of this kind; I al- 
ways carry a little for emergencies—won't hurt 
long.” 

While he was talking he was busily engaged 
in swabbing off the arm wounds. The hand- 
kerchief was then bound tightly above the 
wound. Jack’s shirt was pulled back in place, 
and a sling was made of his reckerchief and 
his arm was placed in it—all of which was done 
in a very short time, considering that Hicks did 
not dare to use a light, and was resorting to 
touch instead of sight. 

“Thanks, old man,” said Jack when the op- 


eration was completed, “you have fixed me up 
in fine shape.” 

“Here is your part of the boodle,” said Hicks, 
shoving two rolls of money into Jack’s pockets. 
“I divided the swag while I was in ther joint, so 
I think it is about kerrect. Now are yer all 
right? If yer are not, we will beat it together, 
but we will stand better chances if we separate.” 

“T am all right,” said Jack, “ and my horse is 
near here; I'l] make it all right—you are right 
about the chances. Well, so-long, ‘Shorty,’ 
hope you make it—and try to take care of 
yourself.” 

“Same ter youse, Jack, and I hopes to see 
yer later somewhere—mebby Old Mex.” 

Then as the low-voiced conversation ended 
the darkness swallowed up the speakers—Jack 
hurrying in the direction of his horse. 

Dick had retired shortly after cooking his 
supper, but he could not sleep: several times 
he thought of dressing and going up town. 
Jack’s coming and what he said about leaving 
the country worried him. He knew that the 
range was the best place for Jack under the 
existing circumstances, for his present way of 
living was going to end bad if he continued it, 
but he was deeply attached to Jack, who was 
not only a friend, but a pardner. But, he 
mused, Jack was not treating him right; he 
should take part of what he had gained from 
his property, it was coming to him—they were 
pardners—and not only that, Jack was respons- 
ible for his having it—he would have never 
come to Oklahoma but for Jack. But Jack 
was too proud; there was no reason about him 
in a matter of this kind. 

Well, he was going to give him a good stake 
when he got ready to leave—he would have to 
take it. And while Dick’s troubled mind was 
musing over doing something for Jack he fell 
into a fretful sleep. 

Dick had been asleep possibly two hours, 
when he was aroused by a loud lumbering down 
at his stable. Wondering what could be the 
matter with the horses, he hastily dressed and 
made his way out of the house. Nearing the 
stable he saw the door of the stall containing 
Jack’s horse was open, and then he heard a 
voice say: 

“Whoa! Firefly, old boy, don’t you know 
me? Come on—their ain’t any use of acting 
this way.” 

“Hey, Jack,” said Dick, as he recognized 
Jack’s voice,” you come right out of there and 
go to bed! I’m not letting you leave like this 
—and then it is high time you were in bed, 


anyway. 
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“Dick,” interrupted Jack,” come in and 
catch my horse for me—I’ve had some trouble 
—and I can’t get away too quick.” 


True to his Western breeding, Dick never 
inquired as to what had happened, but instead, 
he instantly reached his hand in through the 
darkened doorway to secure the bridle, and in 
so doing his hand momentarily rested on the 


sleeve of Jack’s blood-soaked shirt. 
“Why, Jack,” exclaimed Dick in a surprised 


voice, “you are shot! Your arm is all wet 
with blood—let me take you to the house and 
fix you up.” 

“No! Catch the horse; nothing serious 
about the shooting—all a flesh wound; I’ve got 
it bandaged. Here’s the bridle; I can’t catch 
him—he smells the blood, and one hand is not 


much good.” 


Dick, after a short flurry, bridled the excited 
Firefly, and led him out and saddled him. 


“Hold him!” he commanded. And thrust- 
ing the reins into Jack’s hand, he started in a 
run for the house. After a very short time 
he re-appeared carrying a small sack. Arriv- 
ing by the side of the horse he quickly re- 
moved the slicker from behind the cantle, and 
after placing the sack in the slicker he re-tied 
it to the saddle. 

“Some eats,” he remarked, “and here is a 
little present I will slip in your pocket.” 

“No, I don’t want it,” said Jack, who had 
felt the bills which Dick was trying to slip in 
his pocket. “Money is the cause of my trouble. 
I don’t want it.” 


“But this is different,” said Dick, “this is 
from me. No, you need not iry to keep me 
from it; I am going to give it to you—take it 
as a remembrance.” Then as Dick shoved the 
money down in Jack’s pocket his hand en- 
countered a large roll of bills, but at the time 
he did not gather its significance. 

“Well, Dick,” said Jack, “to remember you, 
I will take it—” Then as he hesitated for a 
moment, the distant sound of horses’ hoofs 
came to his ear, and he continued, “Help me 
on Dick—I hear them coming.” 

“Jack,” said Dick, “I'll go with you if you 
need me.” 

“No! God bless you Dick!” said Jack in 
a choked voice, “I don’t want you in this— 
it’s bad enough for me to be in it.” 

As their hands met, Jack exclaimed: 

“Good-bye, old pardner, I’m off for Mexico.” 

“Good-bye, Jack, and don’t forget, I’m al- 
ways your friend. I will hold them until you 
have made a good start.” 
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Then the night swallowed the horse and his 
rider. 

Dick rushed to the house, procured a lantern 
and had just returned to his barn and lighted 
it when a party of riders came thundering down 
the street, and as they arrived at the alley 
which leads down to his stable they suddenly 
reined their horses—true to his expectation, the 
light at that late hour had attracted their 
attention. 

“Hello; boys!” exclaimed Dick, as he came 
out of the stable with the lantern in his hand. 
“My horse got tangled up in liis stall, and | 
had to get him up. What are you boys riding 
so late about >?” 

“It’s like this,” said Marshal Morgan, riding a 
little ahead of his posse, and watching Dick’s 
face with a cool pair of grey eyes, “Joe Hen- 
derson was killed a bit ago, and we are looking 
for the man who shot him.” 

“Not Old Joe>” said Dick in a surprised 
voice, but not showing the sign of guilt that 
the marshal was expecting to see. 

“Yes,” replied the marshal. “The party 
first robbed the First National, and then shot 
Joe. I am sorry, Dick, but I must put you 
under arrest.” 

“All right, Morgan, but you know I am not 
in need of money—I cannot see how you can 
figure that I would rob the bank and shoot 
oe. 

“Well,” said the marshal, who had motioned 
for one of his men to dismount, “Joe made a 
dying statement that rather implicated you.” 

“Joe evidently mistook some one for me,” 


said Dick, who handed his lantern to the dis- 


mounted man and prepared to mount. “Old 


Joe never had a better friend than me in Lang- 
ford.” 

As Dick reached with his right hand to catch 
the horn of the saddle Marshal Morgan noticed 
that the palm was stained with blood. 

“How did you get that blood on your hand?” 
snapped the marshal. 

“Why, I got that off my horse,” replied Dick 
without changing his expression, “he cut him- 
self on a nail while he was down.” 

“John Miller, you and Sam Taylor take the 
lantern and examine Sterns’ horse and see if he 
has any fresh cuts on him,” ordered the mar- 
shal. “We will take the prisoner to jail. It 
may be horse blood, but it strikes me more like 


it is human blood—and Old Joe’s at that.” 


CHAPTER X 
The Way of the West 
Dick had waived his preliminary hearing and 
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had been bound over to the next term of crimi- 
nal court—or rather bond was refused him and 
he was doomed to spend the intervening two 
months in jail. 

The loss of the bank had been ten thousand 
dollars—the larger amount having escaped 
Shorty Hicks’ vigilance. While the bank was 
excited over this loss, it did not affect the de- 
positors. Ihe public was wrought up over 
“Old Joe’s” death, and if Dick was guilty it 
was certainly going hard with him. This was 
the general public slogan, but, notwithstanding 
the incriminating evidence, the public as a 
whole did not believe him guilty. His reputa- 
tion and financial position, since they had 
known him, was utterly against an act of this 
kind. 

The colonel, regardless of Swains’ influence, 
was one of the many friends who tried to se- 
cure bail for him, and he was very emphatic 
in his assertions as to Dick’s innocence. 

To Dick the future looked gloomy. True 
he intended to secure the best legal talent that 
money could secure, but he realized that a 
lawyer must have something to build upon to 
overcome his lack of an alibi and the over- 
whelming amount of circumstantial evidence. 
But regardless of consequences he had but one 
course to pursue—and that was to shield Jack. 

He knew that he was guilty, the wounded 
arm and the roll of bills, which his hand had 
encountered when putting his money in Jack’s 
pocket, could mean nothing else. He did not 
approve of what Jack had done—but right or 
wrong, Jack, who had once saved his life at the 
odds of losing his own, was a friend, nay more 
than that—he was a pardner—and come what 
would, he would carry all blame to shield him, 
even unto death. But he was breaking his 
heart to shield his pardner, for his love for 
Pauline and thoughts of losing her made the 
stand that he was going to take nearly unen- 
durable. 

And Pauline—at first she had not taken the 
matter seriously as far as Dick’s being guilty 
was concerned. When she announced that she 
was going to the preliminary hearing, she was 
easily persuaded to stay at home, after the 
colonel had explained that in a case where the 
accusation was as absurd as it was in this case, 
that it would be highly improper for her to 
attend. Then he went on to explain that the 
arrest had been made on nothing but flimsy 
circumstances, and that Dick would be cleared 
instantly of the “infamous charge.” 

But when Dick waived examination and was 
sent to jail to await trial, that was a horse of 


another color. Pauline spent a restless, sleep- 
less night and early after breakfast she stood 
knocking on the jail door for admission. 

“IT want to see Mr. Stearns,” she said, when 
Jailor Bud Martin cautiously opened the door 
and protruded his bewhiskered face. “I am 
Miss Greer—Mr. Sterns’ fiance.” 


“Say yuh are” exclaimed the astonished 
Bud, who failed to comprehend the latter part 
of her speech. “They say he has lots of 
‘finances,’ but I didn’t know yuh were—part of 
““No, you don’t understand,” said Pauline, 
half smiling. “I am the girl that Mr. Stearns 
is going to marry.” 

“Uh-huh!” said Bud, grinning. “I’ve seen 
yuh two together a lot, missy, and I| used ter 
think that yuh would hitch up some day. Come 
right in, missy; shore yuh can see him. Dick 
has just et his breakfast, and he will be plumb 
proud ter see yuh.” 


“Follow me,” said Bud, after locking the 
door and leading the way to a flight of steps. 
“Jail is plumb deserted except for Dick; never 
see such a scarcity of prisoners since they built 
the place. Now watch yuhself on these steps; 
they ain’t much—well, they don’t build jails 
much for comfort.” 

Pauline felt a queer, chokey feeling when 
Jailer Martin opened a door at the head of the 
steps and ushered her into a room where three 
grim, barred cages met her startled gaze. 


“Hello, Dick,” said Bud, “yuh had better be 
parting yuh hair, cause I’ve got one of the 
purtiest women here ter see yuh thet ever 
growed.” Then as the door swung open, he 
continued, “yuh go right in, missy, and stay as 
long as yuh want ter. When yuh are ready 
ter leave just knock on ther door at the head 
of the steps, and I will come and let yuh out.” 


“Thank you, so much,” said Pauline in a 
weak voice. And then she stumbled through 
the cell door way into Dick’s arms and was 
sobbing on his shoulder. Bud gave one ap- 
proving glance, and then went out and locked 
the door. 


“Pauline,” said Dick, after clasping her to 
him for a moment, “this is one of the happiest 
and saddest moments of my life. I am proud 
of your coming to me like this—it means more 
to me than I can tell you. But, girlie, I wish 
you had not come—no,. not that I have not 
been wanting to see you. I have thought of 
you every hour that I have been awake, but 
people will talk; it is about you that I am 
thinking.” 
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“Let them talk,” said Pauline defiantly, 
“little I care about what they inay say.” 

“I believe you,” said Dick, kissing her on her 
defiant mouth. “You are the kind of a girl 
a man can tie to.” 

“I just had to come to see you, Dick,” said 
Pauline wistfully, “not only because you are in 
trouble, but I knew you would tell me why you 
did not offer any defense at the trial. I know 
you are innocent, but you have some reason 
for keeping quiet. You will, [ know, tell me 
what it is, Dick >” 

Dick dropped his arm from around Pauline, 
and sitting down on his cot buried his head 
in his hands. 

“Tell me, please,” said Pauline, sitting down 
beside him and taking his hand in hers. “You 
know, Dick, what you say to me will be 
sacred.” 

“Pauline,” he said, looking her in the eye, 
“it was Jack. I’ve got to shield him, cost what 
it may.” Then he briefly outlined the events 
of the fatal night. 

“Well,” said Pauline thoughtfully, “I know 
you are deeply attached to Jack, but that at- 
tachment does not call for you io sacrifice your- 
self.” 

“My attachment, as you call it, is of such a 
nature that I cannot break it. It is not only 
based on friendship; it is based on the fact 
that Jack saved my life once, enduring great 
torture in so doing, and risking his life in the 
most unbelievable manner to save me that you 
have ever heard of. ‘There is not a man in a 
thousand who would have taken the chance 
that he did.” 

Then his eyes grew bright and his face be- 
came animated as he pictured the scene far 
back in the Wind River Mountains where 
nothing but a slowly uprooting tree held him 
from a fifteen hundred foot fall and eternity. 
Then, as Pauline listened breathlessly, he des- 
cribed the heartbreaking struggle that he had 
made climbing the rope. He dwelt upon his 
resentment towards Jack, until he recovered his 
strength and looked around to see what had 
become of him—saw him lying in a dead faint 
with his arms locked around a small tree, while 
tied to his legs was the other end of the rope, 
that he, after a great struggle, had climbed. 

A sob shook Pauline’s body as he pictured 
the anguish and misery endured by Jack dur- 
ing that eventful climb, where but for Jack’s 
iron nerve and determination, the tiny thread 
would have broken .and they would have landed 
far below in the rock strewn canyon. Know- 
ing how great the odds were in favor of losing 
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his own life, he, without hesitation, took the 
chance of saving the life of a man, who at that 
time was nothing more than an acquaintance, 

“Now,” he concluded, “you can see why | 
must shield Jack. He is more than a friend, 
he is my pardner—in this country there is no 
greater word.” 

For a moment Pauline sat in a deep study, 
then she suddenly looked Dick in the eye and 
softly said: 

“It was indeed noble; it was the grandest 
act that I ever heard of, but—Dick, there are 
two ways of looking at the present situation. 
If there was but you and Dick to consider, your 
course would be the right one, but you have 
me to consider. Do you love Jack more than 
you do me?” 

“No, Pauline,” replied Dick, placing his arm 
around her waist and gently drawing her to 
him, “there has never been any ene that I loved 
like I love you. I never took to women until 
I met you—never knew the meaning of love 
until you came into my life. You mean every- 
thing to me, but I never have gone back on a 
pardner, and | can’t start in by throwing a man 
who has saved my life.” 

“But listen, Dick,”’ persisted Pauline, “Jack has 
gotten away by now, so there will be no harm 
in telling.” 

“No, you are wrong,” he replied. ‘“‘With the 
telegraph wires, which cover large sections of 
the country today, and with the circulars with 
which they would flood the country, they would 
get or kill him, either one. The odds are against 
him, and not only that, it is against my creed 
to tell anything on a man who trusts me—a 
pardner, never!” 

“Yes,” said Pauline, drawing away from him, 
“you would uphold him in this robbery and 
cold-blooded murder, even against all the love 
you have for me.” 

“Pauline!” said Dick sharply, “I am not up- 
holding his act; I certainly do not approve of 
what he did, but he is my pardner—and, right 
or wrong, when he needs help I have got to 
give it to him. It is my sense of honor and 
friendship that I am up against, and cost what 
it may I must face it.” 

“Tt is hard for you to understand, for where 
you come from people may look: at things dif- 
ferently, and the ‘creed’ of the cattle country 
is a little different from any other section. We 
do not care where a man comes from or what 
he was, either good or bad,—the present is 
what we figure on. Neither do we take any 
stock in anything bad that one person may say 
about another, for we size a man up by our 
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own observation of his qualities—good or bad 
as the case may be. What knockers may say 
is really in the man’s favor, for the true West- 
erner is not of that type. If he cannot say a 
good thing about a man he remains silent.” 

“Since the pioneer days it has been the cus- 
tom throughout the West for the latchstring to 
hang on the outside of the door. Any traveler 
may enter any ranch house or cabin when the 
owner is absent, cook him a meal or spend the 
night, and he is welcome. All that is expected 
of him is that he shall leave things as he found 
them. But let him violate this, and other cus- 
toms of the country, and of decency, he be- 
comes a marked man, a degenerate. The cattle 
country does not knock, but when it chooses 
to remain ‘silent’ about a man you can say he 
is a parasite of the lowest type.” 

“Money does not mean much out here. If 
a man is straight he can borrow money, even 
though he does not own a penny. A note is 
not necessary, all that is needed is his word. 
A man’s word is everything in this country, if 
men trust him.” 

“And now when we tie to a man as a pardner 
we stick through thick and thin—we never lay 
down on him unless he does us dirt. So you 
can see that I can’t turn Jack up—even if he 
was never caught, the news would go all over 
the West. I have a clean reputation and a host 
of friends up in the Northwest country, friends 
who trust me. If they heard of my turning-up 
a pardner—yellow and dirty would not half 
describe their contempt for me. But | am range 
bred and the creed of the cattle country is 
born in me. I can’t break it—not even to 
save my life. I would for you, only too gladly, 
if I could—but I cannot. My own pleasure 
and happiness is not to be considered. My only 
regret is you. Were it not for my love for 
you, and the worry that I am causing you, my 
burden would not be so bitter.” 

“But listen, Pauline,” he continued, “we are 
crossing the bridge before we get to it. I have 


not been convicted, and there is a good chance 
that | may yet be acquitted.” 

“Well,”” said Pauline, springing to her feet, 
“if you won't tell, I will! So there!” 

“Pauline you cannot do that, because | trust 
you, and then you promised that you would not 
betray my confidence,” said Dick solemnly. 

“I don’t care if I did,” she said, stamping her 
foot angrily. “I am gaing to! I am not go- 
ing to let you sacrifice yourself for any fool 
code like this.” 

“Pauline,” said Dick, “you are not yourself, 
or you would not talk like that. If you do tell 
I will deny it, so you will not get anywhere. 
But if you were to tell it without my backing 
your story they would at the most only consider 
that Jack and were both into it—so after all 
you would only make matters worse.” 

“Well,” said Pauline scorfully, “ I believe 
now that both of you were in it.” 

“If I did not love you like I do, Pauline, I 
would -have a lot of contempt for you—after 
my telling you all of this confidentially. But 
you are not yourself, you are laboring under 
excitement or you would not talk that way— 
for you do believe every word I have told you.” 

“It is certain,” sniffed Pauline. “that you do 
not love me. Don’t interrupt me, I know what 
I am saying and I| am not excited, not one bit, 
and | will tell you, Dick Sterns—you are the 
same to me as you would be if I never met you. 
You can go and let them hang you if you want 
to—I don’t care one way or the other. I am 
through with you.” 

“Well, I love you, no matter what you say, 
Pauline,” said Dick brokenly. “You will change 
your mind when you have time to think things 
over—if you don’t you will regret it more than 
once.” 

But Pauline, with her head high in the air, 
did not reply as she marched out of the cell 
and began furiously pounding on the door for 
Jailer Martin. 


(To be continued) 
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A “Bush’ 


Courtship 


By ETHEL B. SAVAGE 


O doubt all men at times get right down to 

first principles and show themselves as 

the primitive animals they all are under 

the thin veneer of civilization, but it is in the 

newer, more sparsely settled countries that you 
see them stripped bare of all pretenses. 

And after all, while you may have contempt 
for the hypocrisies and affection of modern 
life, yet it serves the purpose of smoothing the 
rough paths and -keeping oiled the wheels of 
Society. 

The law of the survival of the fittest rules 
every where, but it was in the vast new country 
of Australia that I saw it best iilustrated. 

The coach carrying me up from Brisbane 
also contained two young women whose spark- 
ling eyes showed they were enjoying the adven- 
ture. As it was a journey of several weeks, 
and we were all headed for the same place, 
you may be sure we became very well ac- 
quainted. 

Both were English girls—one about twenty 
years of age, who had been engaged as bar- 
maid, an extremely blond type, as all English 
bar-maids are—, the other, Martha, about two 
years younger. She had accepted the position 
as piano-player for a dance-hall up country— 
as it was her one accomplishment—the death 
of her father having compelled her to earn her 
own living. 

The more I came to know these two, the 
firmer became my opinion that, altho Gertrude 
might get along very well in this wild country 
—being older and apparently much more so- 
phisticated and in every way more capable of 
looking after herself —- Martha, sweet and in- 
nocent of the world would be entirely out of 
her element. 

One fine morning, swinging along under the 
dropping gum-trees, the conversation led around 
to herself. “Do you know anything of this 
place you're going I inquired. “Why, 
no,” hesitatingly—‘‘but the wages offered me 
were—.” “Aw, whaddya want to scare her 
for?” broke in Gertrude angrily, “I’ve been 
told it’s no different than any of the other town- 
ships scattered over this country—lots of men 
and only a few women—that’s what any girl 
likes—why, in these places I hear women are 
so scarce they get loaded up with all sorts of 
attentions and a girl has any number of “Beaus’ 
to pick from.” 


“Oh, but Gertrude,” 


cheeks flaming, 


exclaimed Martha, with 
“I’m not anxious to—” 


“Well, you may hanker to be an old maid,” 
interrupted Gertrude, whose impatience was so 
great she never could wait for anyone to finish 
a sentence, “but just you wait, you'll fall, some 
one of these days—won’t she, Mister!” But 
before I could answer there was a loud splinter- 
ing crash, the coach lurched to one side and 
came to a dead stop. Out we piled, to discover 
that one of the wheels had collapsed—the roads 
being nothing but water-worn ruts. This neces- 
sitated our camping on the spot. The black- 
bearded Jehu with the assistance of the male 
passengers—-one fortunately being a carpenter 
—in a remarkably short time re-constructed the 
broken wheel—there being plenty of suitable 
material at hand. Still this lost us a whole 
day, but the unusual incident thawed out every 
one, and the day was pleasantly spent, becom- 
ing a rest from the hard jolting of the leather- 
springed coach. 


We continued our journey—eventually arriv- 
ing weary and dust-laden, at our destination. 


The little town of St. George—composed of 
a loosely constructed row of wooden buildings 
on one side, facing the deep bed of the Balloon 
River—but at this time of year, no swiftly run- ° 
ning stream—nothing but shaded water holes 
filled with stagnant clay-colored water — 
shadowed by gigantic gums. These buildings 
were of crude primitive construction — some 
roofed with galvanized iron—others with sheets 
of gum-tree bark held in place with strips of 
raw-hide. 


In this immense territory there are many 
such townships. As we rattled down the one 
and only street, the driver whipping up his 
horses to make a spectacular “entree,” out 
poured the inhabitants—for the monthly mail 
coach arrival was a highly important occasion. 


As we drew up with a flourish at the general 
store, likewise postoffice, we were greeted by 
two Hebrew gentlemen and their wives, who 
ran the combination postoffice, general store, 
boarding house, billiard room, dance hall and 
bar. Apparently these people were coining 
money fast—in fact all four were fat and pros- 
perous looking. The population of these up- 
country townships is made up of a flotsam and 
jetsam of cattle stock men and sheepherders. 
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These men make these centers their Mecca and 
spend their check in exchange for hard liquor. 
They drink deeply and hilariously of the cheap 
alcohol, often drugged to add to its potency. 

Most of them are trying not to remember— 
no sweet thoughts of far-away homes and loved 
ones—for from that direction come memories 
which mean uneasiness and heartache. Rather 
much severe hard work for a year, then for 
a week or two, exhilaration and oblivion. The 
high jinks always carried well into the wee 
small hours—then a short fitful slumber was 
sufficient recuperation for a reptition of the 
previous night’s carousings. 

On alighting, the young women were given a 
hearty welcome—I was looked upon with mild 
curiosity, but given the best accommodations 
the place afforded—a sweltering back room. 

After a hasty wash-up I threw myself down 
upon the rickety bed and fell asleep—to be 
awakened an hour or so later by the murmur 
of voices. The cracks in the warped boards 
were so wide the speakers might well have been 
in the same room with me. Then, the clink 
of money, and a chuckle—“Well, Brown, now 
the deal is over, again I tell you that you cer- 
tainly have made a grand bargain, all that fine 
mob of cattle for a price way below their value. 
Now, when are you going to pay me the rest 
of it>?” 

“Oh, I have it for you at my place—can you 
ride over there for it, Goldmetz >?” 

“Sure thing! I shall come after it within 
three days.” Then the scraping of stools over 
the rough floors—the slam of a door and re- 
treating footsteps along the hall. 

Succumbing to the languor of the sultry 
afternoon and being a little fatigued—I lay 
idly watching a big horsefly as it vainly tried to 
escape. Then—a knock at the door, and in 
stepped a young giant—well over six feet and 
built accordingly—he certainly dwarfed the 
room and its contents. “Say, Mister,” he be- 
gan awkwardly, leaning against the door jamb, 
“IT saw you when you got out the coach—are 
you going to stay here long—perhaps you can 
tell me something about that little dame I 
heard you call ‘Martha——my name is Jim 
Collins,” he added. | 

“Be seated, Jim. No, I don’t expect to be 
here long—neither do I know Miss Landis very 
well, but I do know her well enough to tell you 
she ought never to have come to this place.” 

“So I thought—” coiling the rawhide stock- 
whip in his hands in rather an embarrassed 
manner, not looking in my direction. 

“Hoho! So soon!” was in my mind, but 


instead | lead the conversation in other direc. 
tions. 

That evening, wandering into the dance hall 
there was Martha at, to her, a strange new oc- 
cupation. The piano in the corner was wildly 
out of tune—but by vigorous thumping Martha 
was making it mark time for the dances. 
Hanging over the antiquated instrument, was 
Jim, gazing with his soul in his eyes, down at 
Martha. 

A shaggy unkempt sheepherder had the floor 
—he was under the influence of the frightfully 
rank rum and was telling every one, who gave 
him scant attention, how wonderful his dogs 
were, especially ‘Rory.’ “Turn em, turn em,” 
he shouted, acting as though his audience were 
the sheep. At last a black-bearded cattleman 
gave him a shove, and being in an unstable 
condition, he peacefully settled in a corner and 
went fast asleep. 

Then, a little wizened up Irishman, who evi- 
dently was a drover, in a thin cracked voice, 
started in to recount tales of his string of wild 
horses, ‘Brumbies’ he called them. The 
drover’s “Gees” and “Haws” fell on deaf ears, 
as the whole company were only interested in 
reciting their own exploits. 

“You’re another,” shouted in a husky sten- 
torian tone, “Whaddya mean telling me you 
can shear two hundred sheep in a day—You 
blankety blank sundowner!” thus starting the 
first of the ‘Free-for-alls’ without which the 
evening would not be up to standard. 

As the various ones waxed noisy and quarrel- 
some—in marked contrast was a man standing 
alone—quietly sipping his whiskey and water. 
Catching Jim’s eye, I raised my eyebrows in a 
questioning manner in that direction. 

“Oh, that’s ‘Silent’—he never talks to any- 
one—clothes himself in such deep gloom, we 
never try to fathom him. Of course you know, 
Mister, most of these men are here because of 
their pasts—others, like myself, because of a 
blooming desire for adventure.” 

“Oh, yes, quite so,” I rejoined, “and has 
not the keen edge of it worn off somewhat by 
this time >” 

“It sure has, Mister, especially during the 
last few hours.” 

Well, it seemed to be so, all right, for as I 
left the scene he and Martha were so very 
much absorbed in each other—my departure 
was unnoticed by them—although Gertrude 
flung me a hearty good-night from her place 
behind the bar. 

' Two days passed, during which time I saw 
very little of the lovers—being quite busy com- 
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piling my governmental statistics. But on the 
morning of the third day, I met Martha in the 
dimly lighted hall-way. 

“Well, and how are you and Jim getting 
along?” I greeted her. 

“Fine, he’s such a splendid chap, don’t you 
think so? But say, the oddest thing just oc- 
curred, I saw a half hour ago, as he was going 
toard his room, that his clothes were soaking 
wet, the water leaving a trail in the hall-way!” 

“That’s nothing to be alarmed about,” I 
laughed. “But there’s been no rain for 
months!” she exclaimed. 

“Never mind, dear child,” I replied “in this 
hot weather he wont catch cold, if that’s what's 
worrying you. By the way—when is the wed- 
ding to be 

Evidently the thought was pleasing to her 
for she smiled. “You see, Jim is a little hard 
up just now —Goldmetz owes him money — 
back wages—just as soon as he pays it we shall 
be married and leave for Brisbane.” She ac- 
cepted my wishes for happiness with sweet 
grace, and as we parted I found myself sadly 
hoping that their future would always be bright 
and free from sorrow. 

The following morning all was excitement. 
A horse had come limping into town with a 
gun-shot wound — it was Goldmetz’s favorite 
riding horse, a big white-stockinged bay. 

Callahan, the black-bearded Irish Sergeant, 
in charge of the Queensland Mounted Police 
stationed in that section of the country, im- 
mediately secured some of the best Black track- 
ers from the camp of Blacks across the river 
to pick up the trail. 

After several hours they returned—bringing 
with them the dead body of Goldmetz. 

We soon learned all the details—evidently 
he had been attacked as he rode through the 
Bush—there were signs- of a terrific struggle 
covering quite a bit of ground—then he had 
been dragged a short distance and drowned by 
his assailant in a shallow water hole in the 
river bed. Here the mute evidence showed a 
violent struggle had taken place, for he put 
up a desperate fight for his life. His pockets 
were empty—showing he had been robbed. 

Remembering my conversation with Martha 
the evening before—Jim’s wet clothes, his de- 
sire for the money due him which Goldmetz 
did not seem inclined to pay—it flashed 
through my mind that Jim Collins must know 
something about the murder. 

I recalled also that his room was situated on 
the other side of the one Goldmetz and Brown 
had occupied, so he, also, must have heard 


the conversation that drifted through the walls 
that day, and he must have known the Hebrew 
would have a large sum of money upon his 
return from Brown’s station. 

I figured he evidently had decided to collect 
the money owing him—probably meeting with 
unexpected resistance and recognition—I con- 
jectured he had committed the murder. 

If he had done this thing, gone were the 
bright dreams he and Martha had been sharing 
together. For here—altho far from civilization 
—Justice was administered promptly. 


Seeing Martha that evening I noticed she 
was extremely nervous and depressed, admit- 
ting, when I questioned her, that she had told 
another, Gertrude, about Jim’s wet clothes. 
However, the night and the following morning 
passed without anything unusual happening— 
and I hoped that possibly my suspicions of Jim 
were groundless. 

That noon as I took my place at the long 
dining table, I noted that the murder had not 
disturbed the routine of the hostelry. As the 
food was placed before Mrs. Manstein to serve, 
she lifted the lid from each dish, saying, ‘Well, 
and what have we here>” in her customary 
way—which implied she hadn’t seen it before. 
whereas, as a matter of fact, she herself had 
prepared it in the kitchen. 

The other boarders and usual strangers were 
in their seats—as also was Jim, who sat next 
to met—across the table from Martha. 

The meal had hardly started when the door 
opened and in strode Sergeant Callahan— 
booted—spurs jingling—his face serious and 
set. 

“Ah, Sergeant!” exclaimed Mrs. Manstein 
from the head of the table, “Back again, eh! 
Say, there, everybody on that side move up 
and make room for him!” 

As he seated himself—directly across from 
Jim—he looked over and nodded in a friendly 
sort of way, “Well, Collins, after dinner. I’m 
going to arrest you—for the murder of Gold- 
metz.”” 

There was a momentary pause—a silence in 
the room—then, from Jim, “All right, Ser- 
geant,” and the knives and forks resumed their 
clatter. 

A few minutes later Jim spoke again, “Tell 
you what, Sergeant, I'll make a proposition— 
You consider yourself the best man in this part 
of the country,” the Sergeant’s eyes never left 
Jim’s — “Well, you're six feet two, broad 
as they make ‘em, and strong as a bull—we’re 
not so badly matched, Sergeant, it'll be fair 
and square, nothing but bare fists—no holds 
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barred. 


trouble.” 
“And if you win >” interjected the Sergeant— 


“If I win,” reasumed Jim slowly, then he 
paused, searching Martha’s white face with 
eager eyes—what he saw there must have re- 
assured him, for he continued, “If I win, you 
give me twelve hours leg room—is it a go?” 

It was a clever ruse, for Callahan was justly 
proud of his great strength and naturally would 
not allow a challenge like this to pass unaccept- 


ed. “All right,” was the quiet answer, as he 
bolted a piece of boiled beef. 


The dinner ended sooner than usual—the 
dried apple pie being forgotten. 


The Sergeant led the way outside to the dusty 
road—the whole company crowding out after 
him. Then he removed his blouse, handed his 
revolver and handcuffs to a bystander, hitched 
up his belt and squared himself for action. 

Jim Colline was just as rapid in his prepara- 
tions—removing his shoes and socks, however. 

These two fighting animals almost resembled 
the Gladiators of the old Roman days. 


Collins was the taller of the two, and young- 
er, lithe and lean as a panther. The Sergeant 
more heavily built—with enormous chest and 
shoulders—it was a toss-up who would win— 
and the crowd eagerly awaited the beginning 
of the struggle, for these were a primitive 
people in a primitive country and a fight of 
any kind was their only excitement. 


Silence prevailed—and no words were spoken 
by the two men. After some furious blows 
were exchanged, they clinched—there being no 
referee there was no parting of the fighters, then 
Callahan tripped Jim—they both fell with a 
crash, continuing the struggle on the ground— 
striving instinctively as all animals do, to seize 
the throat. 


Only the sound of blows and heavy breathing 
was heard. Their shirts were ripped open and 
torn as they struck, clawed, and strangled— 
faces and clothes drenched with blood flowing 
from noses and ears—the hissing of the one 
being chocked as he would try to get breath— 
rolling over and over at one time coming near 
to plunging down the steep river bank, the 
crowd surging back and forth to give them 
room. 


For twenty minutes these two giants fought— 
but gradually the greater weight and more 
powerful build of the Sergeant tired the 
younger man out and the next time the Ser- 
geant got on top he stayed there—Jim’s arms 


If you best me I go without further 


relaxed—fell apart—he lay exhausted and 
helpless. When asked if he had had enough, 
his answer was a faint moan—whereupon the 
Sergeant snapped the handcuffs on, helped him 
to his feet, leading, half supporting him to 
a tree where he was chained—this being the 
only jail. 

Martha, white and terror stricken, had caught 
fleeting glimpses of the dreadful struggle—now, 
sick and heartbroken she disappeared in the 
direction of her room, there to gain relief in 
tears. 


For three days and nights Jim was to remain 
chained by the waist to this tree—guarded by 
troopers—until the mail coach would arrive to 
take him to Toowoomba, hundreds of miles 
distant, for trial. 


On the evening of the third day Jim stated 
he had a matter of great importance to confess. 
Sergeant Callahan was more than eager to 
listen. 


“Sergeant.” said Jim, “I never murdered 
Goldmetz. I wouldn’t tell you the facts now— 
only, my old pal, ‘Silent’ has had plenty of time 
to make a safe get-a-way. Sergeant, what else 
could I do—‘Silent’ once saved me from a 
murderous black-fellow at the risk of his own 
life—that scar across his forehead was made 
by the Black’s Nulla Nulla—I was hurt too, 
but he nursed me back to health. He was al- 
ways a close mouthed man, so we never talked 
about the affair. ‘Silent’ was wet to the skin 
when he came to my room to get some dry 
clothing—he made no bones about telling me 
the whole story and | dipped myself in the 
water hole to lead suspicion away from him. It 
worked fine, Sergeant, and I hope you never 
get him. He never meant to murder the Jew 
anyway—but the Jew made the mistake of 
recognizing him—threatening to get even.” 


The police did not at once believe Jim’s 
story, but on further investigation certain facts 
made it plain that ‘Silent’ was the one they 
wanted—so Jim was freed. 


Three hours later the lovers were joining 
hands before a parson whose wandering steps 
had brought him to this out-of-the-way com- 
munity. 

Early the following morning the coach ar- 
rived, and Jim and Martha started on their way 
back to civilization and a new life. 


About the same hour of their departure, a 
small detachment of mounted police dashed off 
into the “Bush” to pick up the trail of the 
‘Silent?’ man—by this time many miles deep 
into the heart of the ‘“Never-Never” Land. 


Late Winter 
By GEORGE LAW 


A cold wind chills the lower air; 

White clouds like drifts of icy snow, 

Their blithesome wandering checked, 

Hang limp within the frozen blue. 

The slender shoots of grass 

That rose to meet the spring 

Now wither away; 

The immigrating song-birds 

Are still and mope forlorn 

The dead hours of the day. 

Even the cedar’s sturdy boughs droop down 
And keep their lifeless tints of wintry brown. 
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Editor’s 


Note Book 


Attention has been directed to an unfortunate 
line which appeared in the article on Bret Harte 
written by George Wharton James and published 
in the December, 1921, issue of the Overland 
Monthly. 

In a facetious spirit one of our proofreaders 
made a marginal note which applied to a “pied” 
line in the article. The line itself was not an 
unusual error and would have been eliminated 
on final proof. 

But it so happened that the machine operator, 
being of a serious and literal turn of mind, made 
the supposed correction verbatim, following the 
encircled marginal note. 

The error is greatly to be regretted. 


ad 


There can be no greater interest to Califor- 
nians, or to visitors who enjoy the wonders of 
California, in short to all who love the natural 
beauties of our mountains and woods, than that 
of the protection of our Christmas berries. 


With the appearance of the flaming red holly 
our blood is warmed with the first touch of the 
holiday season; not to see it banked in florist’s 
windows, on the street corners, and in the 
windows of homes as we pass would be as great 
a calamity as to miss the first sunshine and 
flowers of spring. 

To know, then, that vigorous action has been 
taken, which has already shown splendid re- 
sults in saving the Toyon, or Christmas Berry, 
from vandalism, and which in time would be 
bound to destroy it, is a matter of vital interest 
and satisfaction. 

As further action is to be taken at the meet- 
ing of the State Wild Flower show, within a 
short time, the subject is a matter of importance 


and interest, even though the season for this 
berry and its distinctive use, is more before the 
public during the early winter months. 

It will be remembered that the Wild Flower 
Conservation League has, during the past two 
or three years, conducted a vigorous and 
justifed campaign for the better protection 
and conservation of the Christmas Berry tree. 
As a direct result of these efforts, a great deal 
of splendid sentiment was aroused, and in sev- 
eral counties and localities throughout the 
State, the supervisors or local magistrates adopt- 
ed measures( and enforced them also) pro- 
hibiting people from wantonly gathering, de- 
stroying or injuring trees. In a number of 
instances, where such vandalism was _ particu- 
larly lawless and unnecessary, quite severe 
penalties were imposed; and, indeed, became 
necessary, if the people of California desire to 
retain any semblance of the colorful charm 
these beautiful trees impart to our autumn 
landscapes and scenic highways. It is encour- 
aging to know that support to this excellent 
movement has been rendered by leading and 
influential citizens of the State, including many 
distinguished scientists and educators, whose 
sentiments are well worth quoting. They 
proved invaluable in strengthening the interest 
and assisted in crystalizing sentiment into ac- 
tion, which eventually brought about protective 
legislation. A bill was passed last session by 
the California Legislature for the protection of 
the Christmas Berry tree. The law went into 
effect July 29th, 1921. The successful pass- 
age of this bill was largely due to the intelli- 
gent handling of the measure by State Senator 
Walter Eden, who introduced it. 


In its efforts to arouse sentiment in favor of 
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legislative measures the Wild Flower Conserva- 
tion League was championed by many of the 
out-door clubs, and such well known scientists 
as David Starr Jordan, Luther Burbank, Dr. 
L. R. Abrams of Stanford University, Dr. Jos- 
eph Grinnell of the University of California and 
Charles Francis Saunders, famous naturalist of 
Pasadena. 

Representatives of the leading out-door clubs 
conferred at the St. Francis Hotel on Novem- 
ber 23, 1920, regarding methods of preventing 
the destruction of the Toyon or Christmas Red 
Berry, which is ravaged by motorists and ven- 
dors of holiday decorations at this season of 
the year. The meeting was called by Mrs. 
Bertha M. Rice, president of the California 
Wild Flower Conservation League. Dr. Wm. F. 
Bade, president of the Sierra Club, gave the 
address of the evening. The following resolu- 
tion was drawn up by Dr. Bade, Arthur C. 
Mauerhan, president of the Alpine Club. and 
Roland Rice of the California Wild Flower 
Conservation League: 

In view of the great destruction to which the 
toyon or red berry is exposed at this season of 
the year, be it resolved: 

1. That we call upon editors to give pub- 
licity to the danger of the extermination of 
this beautiful shrubbery. 

2. That we urge the school boards of the 
State to give warning and proper instruction. 

3. That we call upon all public spirited 
organizations to take steps to check the destruc- 
tion and possible extinction of this berry in and 
about their respective communities, both by 
educational and legal means. 

The following clubs were represented: Cali- 
fornia Audubon Association, Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club, California Wild Flower Conserva- 
tion League, Alpine Club, Sierra Club, Tam- 
alpais Conservation Club, California Club, 
Audubon Association of “the Pacific. 

Among the scores of letters received by Mrs. 
Rice from prominent citizens who championed 
her cause, were the following: 


Stanford University, Dec. 16, 1919. 


“Il am especially interested in your efforts 
to protect the Toyon (Tollon) or Christmas 
Berry, which is now being so ruthlessly slaught- 
ered among the mountains and beside our 
streams. It is a noble plant, one of our most 
beautiful native trees, but it has little chance 
to show what it might be if the branches are 
torn off in the wanton fashion in which I see 
them carried about every day. . Some one 


ought to be encouraged to cultivate the 
Christmas Berry for the sake of its ornamental 
fruits.” 

Very truly yours, 


David Starr Jordan. 


Santa Rosa, Dec. 16, 1919. 


“Twenty-five years ago great stretches of the 
bay shore were lighted up for months with the 
brilliant scarlet of the Toyon or ‘Christmas 
Berries’ (Heteromeles) and now the hillsides of 
Sonoma County are being robbed of all these. 
Automobile, trailer and truck loads of these 
and Christmas trees and other wild greenery 
pass on the State highway at this season, most- 
ly for commercial purposes, and while the dwell- 
ers in the cities deserve, and should have a 
taste of wild nature, yet the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the most shapely and graceful trees will 
be sadly lamented, not only in the ravaged 
countryside, but by city dwellers also. It is time 
to think of saving some of our most beautiful 
trees, shrubs and flowering plants from exter- 


mination.” 
Luther Burbank. 


Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, President of the California Wild 


Flower Conservation League. 


An Act To Add A New Section To The Penal 
Code To Be Numbered Three Hundred Ejighty- 
Four a, providing for the protection of the 
Toyon or Christmas Red-berry and prescrib- 
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ing penalties for violation of the provisions 
thereof. 
May 14, 1921. In effect July 29, 
The People of the State of California do enact 
as follows: 
Section |. A new section is hereby added 
‘ to the Penal Code, to be numbered three hun- 
dred eighty-four a, and to read as follows: 
384a. Any person, firm or corporation is 
guilty of a misdemeanor— 
(a) Who mutilates or destroys any Toyon 


or Christmas red-berry tree (Heteromeles ar- 
butifolia) growing on public or private land, 
unless, in the case of private land, the owner 
gives his consent thereto; or 

(b) Who sells, offers, or exposes for sale 
any loyon or Christmas red berry (Heteromeles 
arbutifolia) or any part thereof grown on land 
in this State; provided that this paragraph shall 
not prevent the sale of such Christmas red- 
berry taken from privately owned land, by or 
with the consent in writing of the owner of the 


land. 


ux 
Wine Janet 
Covote-—Clown of the Prairies 


The interesting insight into the lives of wild 
animals which Enos Mills gives us in his re- 
cently published book, “Watched by Wild Ani- 
mals,” brings to the attention of the reader 
habits and peculiarities of these habitants of 
the forests that only a fearless observation could 
obtain. 

In his book Mr. Mills, famous nature guide, 
applies to his wild friends titles that. are imme- 
diately a keynote to the animals’ characteristics. 
Thus with the little chap, herein illustrated, we 
note the caption: ““Coyote—Clown of the Prair- 
ies. 

One of the main points which Mr. Mills brings 
out in his narration, and as indicated by the 
title of the book, is the fact that all wild animals 
are of a very curious turn of mind and will fol- 
low you miles more to watch than to harm you. 


“Watched by Wild Animals” is touched with 


—Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co. 


a descriptive beauty redolent of the woods, and 
the experiences contained therein show that the 
author’s intimate knowledge ranges from the 
half-tame little folk of the woods to mountain 
lion and bear. A naturalist at heart, he devel- 
oped the profession of nature guide and has 
been largely instrumental in promoting national 
and state parks and the preservation of the nat- 
ural beauty of America. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.50. 
Florence Hull Winterburn, editor and pub- 


lisher, has come from the east to make her 
home in Hollywood, California. 

She was the editor of “Childhood” and 
brought out a special volume entitled “Nursery 
Ethics,” which has received high praise from 
critics. Scenario writing has also claimed the 
interest and ability of Mrs. Winterburn. 


| 
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Ida Eckert-Lawrence, whose poem, “Night 
on the Desert,’ ‘appears in this issue of the 
Overland Monthly, is the author of many 
rare bits of verse and her book, “Day Dreams,” 
has a charm that places it well up in American 
poetry. 

In her early years Mrs. Lawrence lived the 
free, open life of an out-door girl, spending 
much of her time on horseback, even helping 
to herd her father’s cattle and the effect of this 
life on the plains brings inspiration in her stor- 
ies and poems. 


EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


Quoting from the Boston Transcript: 


“Mrs. Lawrence was selected to address the 
International Congresses in Paris. Her subject 
was ‘American Women in Literature,” and so 
well did she handle it, and in such a masterly 
manner, that the French press devoted much 
space to the merits of the paper, which was 
conceded to be the brightest and most interest- 
ing given at the Congresses.” 


Mrs. Lawrence has joined the colony of 
writers at Los Angeles, California. 


A portrait of Don Marquis, by the distinguished portrait painter 
Joseph Cummings Chase 


“Poems and Portraits,” Don Marquis’s new 
book which Doubleday, Page & Company pub- 
lished on January 20, is of two parts, fantasies 
and savage portrait sketches. The poems are a 
collection of haunting, wistful, tender, eerie 
fancies that have sometimes intrigued the 
keeper of the “Sun Dial” and lifted him above 
the fever and turmoil of the crowded day. He 
sings of the lonely ghost mourning his sweet 
solid body, drifting less than the star light 


—Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co. 


among the living; of the towers of Manhattan 
that soar like a lyric in stone; of Jesus, the wist- 
ful vagabond, whose love led men the Happier 
Way; of springs of aching ecstasy; and of 
Egyptian princesses folded in their cases like 
mummied lotus flowers. The latter half, “Sav- 
age Portraits,” is a series of ironic caricatures 
of the personified vices, the petty meannesses 
and poses that we all recognize in the people 
about us and of which we are sometimes un- 
easily conscious in ourselves. 
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FOR BETTER OR WORSE 
(Continued from Page 22) 


She tried the side door and it, too, was fastened. 
Remembering that a screen was off the front 
window she hurried around only to find the 
machine pulling into the yard. She had just 
time to drop behind the big rose bush when 
the motor stopped not ten feet away and she 
heard the vision say: 

“Well, Hon, we’re no nearer a settlement 
than we were this time last night.” 

“T know that as well as you,” Clem returned, 
irritably. “I’ve argued with you enough, and 
I’m sick of the whole blamed affair. I won’t 
live with you again. That’s a cinch!” 

is ill you do? The law is a tyrant. 
It permits a man to have only one wife at a 
time.” 

“T’m not quarreling with the law,” rasped 

em. 

“But you are quarreling with your wife, 
which isn’t nice.” 

“T have told you a hundred times in the last 
twenty-four hours that you are not my wife. 
If you are by law, you won’t be long. That 
you can count on without fail.” 

“Oh, Clem, I can’t give you up. Can’t you 
forgive a little joke >” 

“Why in the devil didn’t you stay with me 
when you had the chance, if you are so all- 
fired fond of me. I’m glad you didn’t, how- 
ever, but why not have been decent about it? 
Huh! ran off with that low down Packard. 
No, sir-ee! I’ve been twice bled by you and 


now you're wanting a third chance. Not on 


your life!” 

“But I love you, Clem.” 

“Love! Bah! you never knew the thrill. 
You are dead to me; as dead as | thought you 
were when I sent that five hundred dollars for 
your funeral expenses. What in the dickens 
did you mean by such treachery >” 

“Oh, Clem,” Matie could hear forced sobs. 
At least they sounded forced to her. “I just 
had to have some money and—and we thought 
it would be such a joke.” 

“A joke! That shows how scatter-brained 
you are. Who wrote that letter?” demanded 
Clem heatedly. “It was on an undertaker’s 
regular stationery, all right.” 

“Packard had a friend in the business,”’ she 
laughed. “And you never investigated it. Just 
sent the money, cold blooded, and said you 
didn’t want to see me and—and to cremate my 
body. You heartless boy.” 

“We won’t discuss that. You are absolutely 
uncanny in your conception of the rights of 


others. There is one question, however, that 
I wish you would be kind enough to answer. 
Why didn’t you come out and get a divorce 
and leave me my freedom in place of that rot- 
ten funeral dope >” 

“Oh, I didn’t want to,” cooed the vision. 

“Well, that is what you will do. I couldn’t 
see my lawyer yesterday. I will tomorrow, and 
any strings you may have on me will be severed 
just as soon as the law can do it. I don’t 
want to hurt Matie any more than I have to. 
I hate you, Nell. Do you hear? I hate you! 
Matie’s little finger is worth many times more 
than your whole body and I love her many 
times over those proportions.” 

“T like that.” 

“Glad vou do. It’s sure the truth.” 

“Shall I tell her, Clem >” 

“Good Lord, no! _[’ll tell her when I get the 
nerve.” 

“But I'll fight the divorce tooth and nail.” 

“Yes, I expect you will make it just as nasty 
as ycu can for all concerned; but you had bet- 
ter take the advice that I have been trying to 
drum into your thick head all afternoon. Go 
back to New York and get your divorce on 
desertion, or any old grounds you can invent, 
only leave Matie the quiet she needs—” 

“‘Matie is not worrying me in the least.” 

“IT am aware of that, but she is worrying me. 
I'd rather die than hurt her any more than | 
have. 

“Why didn’t you tell her? I can’t figure 
your Puritan conscience permitting you to do 
such a thing.” 

“I acknowledge my mistake. but I'll tell you 
why. I didn’t want her to know there were 
such women in the world, Nell, as you, and I 
thought I was safe.” 

“You might have known that some one 
would find you, sooner or later. Didn’t you 
ever think that your aunt Mary would leave 
you some money?” 

“Aunt Mary has a daughter. and you know 
our families were not on friendly terms. No, 
I knew I should never be troubled by her 
searching me out, and as I had no other rela- 
tives I felt perfectly safe. Of course I didn’t 
count on you.” 

“Florence died a year ago.” 

“Florence—died!”" Matie heard Clem gasp. 

“Yes. Florence is dead.” 

“Well, see here, I’ve no time to discuss fam- 
ily affairs. Will you do as I suggest?” 

“Would you give me some money, Clem?” 

“Yes, I would. If you go back where you 
belong; get the separation papers and send 
them to me, I'll do what I can. I'll do any- 
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thing to get rid of you quietly. I don’t know 
where in the world I'll dig it up; but I will 
break my neck trying, if you will be reasonable 
in your demands.” 

“Your aunt Mary is dead, too. She left you 
a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Aunt Mary—dead!” Clem’s voice carried 
a note of genuine grief, then changed to a sar- 
castic bite as he said: 

“Ah, that gives me a cue. But, why in the 
dickens didn’t you tell me sooner and save all 
this mess, if it was money you wanted 2” 

“But I wanted you. Indeed I did, Clem.” 

“Most likely. A hundred thousand is not bad 
even if you have a man thrown into the bar- 
gain,” Clem laughed. “Well, name your price.” 

“I ought to have half. If I don’t get you.” 

Clem laughed again. 

“If you will go away quietly; get the papers 
to me certified by our old banker, I'll give you 
one-fourth. That’s more than fair. You ought 
not to get a penny by rights. Of course, I’m not 
sure but that you are lying.” 

“Indeed, Clem, it’s the honest truth. Won't 
you give it to me now?” 

“Not on your life. I haven’t it, for one 
reason, and if I had you would be back and try 
to gouge me for the other seventy-five. No, sir, 
you can’t work me any more.” 

“You could have your banker advance it. I'll 
promise you to get the divorce all right.” 

“Nell, I wouldn’t trust you out of my sight. 
And, on second thought, you'll have to do some- 
thing else.” 

“What, old tyrant >” 

“Sign a paper, before my notary, that you 
will stay out of California as long as you live.” 
“0-0-0, I love it here! You horrid man!” 

“So do I, and the state is not big enough for 
the two of us. This is Matie’s home and I in- 
tend to stay here.” 

“Perhaps she won’t take this as sweet as you 
imagine.” 

“TI could choke you, Nell, when I think of all 
you have done to make her suffer,” Clem flared. 
“She is the dearest wife that God ever gave a 
man, and I believe that she will look at the mat- 
ter sanely. If she doesn’t—well, we won't dis- 
cuss her at all. She is too sacred. I won't 
have you under the same roof with her, that’s a 
sure thing.” 

“0-0-0, you old boob! I wouldn’t stay all 
night for anything. Go get my wrap. It’s on 
the davenport. Bah!” Matie heard her say 
when Clem had gone inside. “Bah! I wouldn't 
live out here for the world. Fooled the old boy, 
too. He thought I cared.” 

Clem returned with the wrap and said: “It 


doesn’t seem right to let you drive back alone. 
I suppose I'll have to go with you.” 

“No need. Packard is waiting for me at the 
end of the pavement.” 

“The devil!” 

“No, Packard.” 

“I’m ashamed to insult the prince of demons 
by such a comparison,” observed Clem dryly. 
“It’s well you didn’t bring him with you.” 

“We won’t discuss him. He is too sacred,” 
mocked the vision. “When will you come in to 
fix up the papers 2” 

“By rights I ought not to fix up anything. I 
ought to put you and Packard in jail. That's 
where you belong; but it will save publicity 
and Matie will suffer less, so I will come through 
this last time. Meet me at the First National 
Bank tomorrow at twelve.” 

“Won't you give me the money, Clem? I 
really need it terribly.” 

“No, I won’t advance one red cent. If you 
don’t want to do what I have proposed, don’t. 
I’m through with you and I don’t care a hang 
who knows it.” 

Matie heard the car lurch; heard a smothered 
word from the woman and heard Clem start for 
the bottling works; then his anxious voice ex- 
claiming: 

“Tex, what in the mischief are you doing in 
the chicken yard? I felt easy in the thought 
that you were beside your mistress. Go to her 
immediately and don’t leave her again until I 
come in.” 

Matie got painfully to her feet. It was a 
minute or two before she could straighten her 
back. The dog was at her side by the time she 
reached the bedroom. He wriggled and twisted 
in his happiness. 

She had scarcely touched the bed when the 
phone commenced to buzz. Her head swam 
with her contending emotions, and it was with 
difficulty that she answered the call, she was in 
such a state of collapse. 

“Hello! What’s that? Accident? Oh—yes, 
Mr. Pinkerton, I'll get him.” 

The phone crashed to the floor and Matie 
was unable to move for some minutes. She 
called weakly for Clem, then realized the fu- 
tility of her efforts. She tried to drive the dog 
out, but he stubbornly refused to leave her side. 
She stumbled along blindly, but finally reached 
the bottling plant. Her face was drawn and 
haggard; her eyes had a vacant, hopeless stare 
and her breath came in spasmodic gasps. 

Clem had his coat off and was working like 
mad. 

“Clem, Clem,” she called through chattering 
teeth. 
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His hands were full of bottles and they 
crashed to the floor. With one leap he had her 
in his arms. | 

“‘Matie, my darling! Who has hurt you?” he 
cried hoarsely. 

“‘No—one. She’s hurt,” she answered, cling- 
ing wildly to him. 

“Hurt? Who’s hurt >?” 

“Your—your cousin. The phone is waiting.” 

Clem ran to the house with Matie crushed 
against his throbbing heart. The phone was 
sputtering fretfully. He placed the girl tenderly 
on the davenport and took up the receiver. 

“Hello——_” 

“Yes, yes. Mr. Pinkerton, this is Gordon. 
Heavens! I'll be down right away.” He hung 
ip the receiver and dropped beside Matie. 

“Dearest, there has been a terrible accident, 
and I am needed immediately. Can you stay 
alone just a little while longer? I will never 
leave you again after I get this awful mess 
straightened out. That is if you will ever have 
—ever want me.” 

“T'll always want you, Clem. But go to her 
now. poor thing.” 

“You can never know what that means to me, 
unworthy man that I am. _ I will explain every- 
thing when I get back.” He kissed her and 
called the dog. 

“You stay here and take care of her,” he 
commanded. 

“Now for a clean breast of this whole rotten 
affair,” exclaimed Clem two hours later as he 
gathered Matie in his arms. 

“Save yourself the pain, dear. I know it all 
and I do not blame you in the least,” returned 
his wife, placing her hand over his lips. “In 
fact, I love you more than I did before.”” She 
then explained the bits of lavender paper and 
the conversation she had overheard. 

Clem was moved to tears, strong man that he 
was. 
“And you treated her with the utmost cour- 
tesy. Oh, what a contrast!” he groaned. 

“T believed in you, Clem; believed in you 
against everything, until you were out so long. 
Then I nearly lost faith.” 

“Tl don’t wonder at that. I marvel how you 
could believe in me at all. Poor Nell, she was 
such a leach. I tried to get away from her time 
and again, but she would speed up, or do some 
unheard of thing. I couldn’t use her rough, 
though she deserved it, and I wanted to keep 
her away from you. Of course I never dreamed 
that you knew.” 

“Listen, now, to some things that you do not 
know,” he continued. “I just shouted ‘Glory’ 
all the way home. Nell thought she was done 


for, and confessed everything. You know where 
the road runs into the pavement?” 

“Yes, Clem.” Matie was listening, her breath | 
fanning his cheek. 

“Well. you remember what a dangerous curve 
itis? Nell was furious because I wouldn’t give 
her the money she wanted, and she was unusu- 
ally reckless. Pinkerton found her as he was 
returning from town, and learned through her 
cries of terror that she wanted me. He phoned 
here, also for the ambulance. I beat it by half 
an hour.” 

Matie shuddered and crept closer to Clem. 

“Shall we wait till you are rested, dear >” 

“No, tell me all now.” 

“Of course you know, if you heard all of that 
conversation, that I left New York just as soon 
as I could after she had disgraced my name. 
She didn’t want to get a divorce because she 
had some premonition that I would get Aunt 
Mary’s money. When she lost all trace of me 
she got a divorce and married that low-down 
Packard. Strange, but she loved the rascal. 
On learning that Aunt Mary had passed away, 
leaving no heir but me, she and Packard con- 
ceived the plan they were carrying out with such 
nice precision. First they were to get the money, 
then let me know about the duplicity. They 
knew that I wouldn’t squeal on your account. 
Nell was bad enough; but the two of them to- 
gether were satanic.” 

“But, Clem, is she dead >” cried Matie, unable 
longer to endure the suspense. 

“No, dear, I thought I had made that plain. 
She was terribly shaken up, considerably 
bruised, had a broken wrist and collarbone, | 
believe, and other minor injuries. But the doc- 
tor, who arrived with the ambulance, said she 
would recover.” 

“How did she—she find you?” broke in 
Matie, running her fingers lovingly through 
Clem’s hair. 

“Got track of me through Bims, the fellow | 
met in the Klondike. He run into Packard, 
and not knowing the ill favor he was doing me 
(though I am inclined now to think it was a 
good favor, for I’ve always felt that you ought 
to know), and in the course of their conversa- 
tion he mentioned 

“You'll give her some of the money, won't 
you, Clem>2” There was pleading in the tired 
voice. 

“Yes, dear girl, and we will go into the hos- 
pital tomorrow and do what we can for her.” 

Clem got to his feet, lifting her to the level 
of his face. 

“Now, dear, you need to sleep for hours and 
hours. I can never begin to tell you how happy 
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I am in the knowledge that you are mine in the 
eyes of the law. In the sight of God there was 
no question before.” 

Matie clung to him sobbing. The belated 
tears were turned loose in torrents. 

“T’ll never keep another thing from you, so 
help me God!” he said reverently, kissing her 
again and again. “Go to bed and Tex will take 
care of you. I must not let a hundred thousand 
dollar legacy stand between my word of honor 
and sentiment. I am dead tired too, but the 
shipment will go forward as usual; after that 
we will take time to straighten out this tangle 
and then spend our days in undisturbed happi- 
ness. What do you say, my own sweet wife>” 

Matie smiled up into his beaming face. 

“My husband,” she murmured, “my undi- 


vided husband.” 


THE HOLD UP MAN 
(Continued from Page 36) 


of polluting the atmosphere of Evy with brutal 
brawling, but his purpose had grown too lusty 
now to conquer. As the dam broke and he 
felt within him the smart of baffled anger he 
became more fixed in his resolve. Finally he 
knew what he meant to do. 

There was a little woodpile behind the house; 
far enough away for two who should be en- 
gaged in deadly combat not to be seen from 
within. There, he would wait for his enemy, 
and there they two should have it out; man to 
man. And as in olden times, times he had 
heard about, the stouter, better man should 
own the woman. Evy was wholly a woman; 
sweet, clinging; and it was her destiny to belong 
to the better man. Besides—she had loved him 
once, and she would love him again. By the 
Eternal, she would—she should! 

About eight o’clock the house door opened, 
and Evy came out, the kid on her shoulder. 
She had a little basket on her arm, and setting 
the boy down, she bade him, in her old, well 
known gentle voice, gather up chips. Then 
she approached the little saw-horse and with 
slow, energetic motion, began to try to saw the 
gnarly old piece of wood in half. 

“The rotter—the shirker—” muttered the 
man crouching back of the bushes. “He lets 
her do it, the damn lazy cuttle fish!” 

Evy sighed a little, stopped, breathed, settled 
her shoulders, and renewed her task. Plainly, 
it was a hard one for her slight strength. A 
needle was more appropriate to those slim hands 
than the clumsy saw. The man in the bushes 
had hard work to lie still, seeing her so spent 
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over her task. But she managed to secure her 
few bits of wood and piled them beside the 
meagre handful of chips the restless little white- 
haired kid had boastingly gathered. She took 
his hand and went toward the open door. From 
his niche the far-sighted watcher perceived with- 
in a plain, neat, single cot, already spread up, 
and beside it a child’s wooden crib. The house 
had but one room. It was living room, kitchen 
and bedroom, all in one. Where, then, did 
the rotter sleep? 

As Evy disappeared within he crept cau- 
tiously toward the house, and parting the over- 
hanging vines that curtained the window, peered 
inside. A clean cloth with blue Japanese 
border was on the tiny table, which was laid 
for two; a child’s tin plate and porringer at 
the second place. Joseph drew his hard, sin- 
ewy hand across his eyes as if to clear them 
from a blood mist. 

All at once all that he knew of the woman 
came over him; her candor, her decency, her 
love of fair-dealing; her shy but resolute belief 
in the better life to come. Loyal to the core 
—she was—his Evy— 

He turned and made a dash for the door. It 
was open. In another minute she turned her 
bright, trusting face toward the shadow that 
darkened the doorway, and then, with a little 
glad cry, stood stock still, her two hands press- 
ed over her heart, her lips parted in a word 
that could not utter itself aloud. 

The man approached her slowly, his not 
ill-looking face working from the conflict of 
terrible emotions. His fingers twisted and un- 
twisted; the muscles of his sun-burned face, 
white in patches—the prison stain—showed 
the strife within him. 

“The child!” he muttered hoarsely. “It’s 
‘your’ child>” 

“I adopted it, Joseph, dear. A poor little 
orphan with nobody in the world. I could 
give it bed and food at least. And—it has 
been company for me, dear,—while I was wait- 
ing for you.” 


Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder, Toilet Preparations, House- 
hold Medicines. etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at sight 
.-become regular customers. Easy to build permanent, 
prohtable, big paying business. easant, healthful, out- 
door work Make $3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 

Expenence not necessary. We furn 
Woite for particulars. ou 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF NELLIE DUNNING 
(Continued from Page 32) 


wardly limping about with her terrible lameness, 
with no other ray of hope, had been stamped 
indelibly upon her mind, and with this impres- 
sion had come the vision that she could help, 
that perhaps she could be the means of liber- 
ating a soul. 

She called upon Doctor Henderson, reputed 
to be the best surgeon in the town. Yes, he 
would agree to offer his best services in am- 
putating the limb if all the other expenses could 
be met. 

Heartened by this generous pledge, Sarah 
Hunter went with humble confidence to her 
friends and with true Christian consecration 
solicited their aid—to the end that Nellie Dun- 
ning might be provided with a suitable artificial 
limb and thus relieved of her terrible lameness 
and restored to the possibility of the larger life. 

Success crowned her devoted efforts. 

Nearly a year from the time of the camp by 
the strawberry patch, all being now ready, 
Nellie was brought, in accordance with the 
promise her mother had given, into the Hunter 
household, where she received the tenderest care 
and most skillful attention. 

Three months later she returned to her moun- 
tain home in the Mendocino mountains. 

But those three short months had wrought 
wonders. A transformation had come over 
Nellie Dunning. 

She stood erect and beautiful; it required the 
closest observation to detect the slightest limp 
in her walk; she had learned something of 
college life, of church, and of social endeavor; 
into her soul had come a vision of the exalta- 
tion of living, and a wholly new ambition had 
entered her life. She had come to her great 
experience a shrinking mountain girl, with her 
terrible lameness; she left it a beautiful young 
woman, filled with the graces of abounding 
young maidenhood and a noble purpose. 

The transformation was not yet complete. 

Three years later the Hunter family once 
more pitched their tent by the side of the straw- 
berry patch. On this trip Rodney’s college 
chum, Fred Moreland, had come with the Hunt- 
ers by special invitation. Fred, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as the best all-round athlete 
in the college that year, found here a new land 
of wonder. Sam showed him the haunts of the 
deer, Rodney led the way to the best trout 
holes far up the brook, and generous-hearted 
old Seth Dunning, staff in hand, his great beard 
covering his breast, tried vainly to wear him 
out at his favorite exercise of mountain hiking. 


“By jolly,” he ejaculated. “I didn’t calce’late 
that the biped lived that could beat ole man 
Dunning trampin’ up and down and around 
these mountings. And here to see this young 
college feller fresh as a daisy when I’m just 
about blowed,—wall, there’s somethin’ power- 
ful mysterious about it. I fail to connect. Just 
you wait till tomorrow, by jolly!” 

The berries were red and luscious. But Fred 
Moreland discovered something in the Dunning 
clearing that had for him far more of atractive- 
ness than even the finest of the red, luscious 
strawberries. 

It was Nellie! 

Since her transforming experience in Napa 
she had spent a year in boarding school. That 
year had brought wonderful development and— 
thanks to her noble purpose—it had left her 
unspoiled. She still loved her horse-back rides; 
she was more helpful than ever about the 
home; understanding the beauty of loving ser- 
vice, she was a general favorite for miles 
around. 

Yes, Fred Moreland, college athlete and bril- 
liant law student, had discovered Nellie Dun- 
ning. And he loved her! 

The beauty of childhood had passed, but the 
maturer beauty of young womanhood had come 
to full bloom. No longer shrinking and awk- 
ward with her terrible lameness, now the very 
center and soul of the family and the pride of 
the entire vicinity, Nellie Dunning, with abound- 
ing health, widened vision, graceful accomplish- 
ments, yet withal possessing the charm of sim- 
plicity, was ready for another new experience. 

It came in the evening, in the midst of the 
strawberry patch, as the gentle moonbeams 
stole serenely down through the branches of the 
great oak. It was Fred Moreland’s manly con- 
fession of love. 

For that moment Nellie had been in uncon- 
scious preparation for more than three years. 

Fred dropped his luscious red berry and 
sealed his love—now fully reciprocated—with a 
kiss. With full justification he called her “his” 
Mountain Daisy. 

The transformation of Nellie Dunning was 
complete. 

Today Frederick Moreland is one of the 
leading lawyers in one of the most prosperous 
mountain towns of Northern California. His 
wife, Nellie Dunning Moreland, has three 
beautiful children, is crowned with womanly 
graces and deservedly esteemed by all who 
know her. Her life abounds in good works. 
Her aged father says, again and again, “By 
jolly!’ Fred, you beat me at my own game. 
I give it up! By jolly, I give it up!” 


A LITTLE TOO MUCH 
(Continued from Page 40) 


expression. Too well did he know what it 
meant. He decided not to accept the ring. 

“| don’t want the ring,” said Highstone 
quietly. “I have no desire to take a friend’s 
personal property!” 

Lane stared with bewilderment, but Schranz 
was little surprised. He would have done the 
same himself. 

“What do you mean?” cried Dodge. “I bet 
the ring, didn’t I? It is yours.” 

“T will not take it,” replied Highstone. 

“Do you think I am a baby?” Dodge hissed 
angrily. “Do you mean to insult me? | tell you 
the ring is yours!” 

“IT will not take it,”” Highstone repeated ob- 
stinately. 

“You'll take it,” threatened Dodge, “or I'll 
take the ring and sell it. The money I get I 
will send to you!” 

Highstone was in a predicament. He wished 
a thousand times over that he had lost instead 
of Dodge. To take the ring from his friend 
was impossible; to receive money obtained on 
the ring was equally undesirable. Highstone 
knew Dodge too well to think that he could 
change the young man’s attitude. There was 
only one alternative open to him; he decided 
to take it. 

“Well,” said Dodge uneasily, “take the ring 
and let’s have everything settled.” 

“T refuse to accept,” replied Highstone, “I do 
not intend to say so again.” 

“Why do you not wish to accept?” Dodge 
asked the question that Highstone expected. 

“Because my dice are loaded!” 

The three young men stared coldly at High- 
stone. That gentleman made the sacrifice with- 
out outward gesture or emotion. 

“A crook!” muttered Lane, “I thought so.” 
The reporter eyed Highstone, but the look 
wasnt one of contempt. He had enjoyed a 
most amusing night. 

“The last man I would expect to do such a 
thing,” Schranz murmured sadly. 

Dodge appeared dazed at the disclosure, but 
Highstone did not fail to notice a new light in 
his friend’s eyes. 

“You will kindly return the money in that 
case,” ordered Dodge. ‘And please leave my 
house immediately.” 

Highstone put all that he won in the dice 
game on the table. He then got his hat and 
overcoat, and was soon in the street. A brisk 
walk would bring his to his own home. 

It was a bitter sacrifice, his lying about the 
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dice, but he was certain the results would war- 
rant it. He now had the dice within his own 
pocket; no one would know he had lied. 

He had walked but a few blocks when a man 
tapped his shoulder. Turning, he recognized 
Lane. 

“Got away as soon as I could,” said Lane, 
“and ran to catch up with you. Say but Dodge 
was glad to get back the ring and money!” 

“But why do you wish to see me?” asked 
Highstone. 

“Just to shake hands, old man,” laughed 
Lane. “I know loaded dice when I see them, 
especially when the dice are transparent. Your 
dice are not loaded! When your reckless friend 
gets over his excitement I'll tell him what you 
did.” 

“Thank you, Lane, but please wait until he 
has more money or until he puts that ring on 
the correct finger of a certain girl.” 


The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
> wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientifiCc piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 


markable quality and its low 
price before buying a plano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautif~uly illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment pian, 


© VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 


Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
3 mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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QUICK RESULTS! 


** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.”’— 
Stark, Wis. **Sold for 
H. 
Cartland, Mass. “* Sold 
my property. Your plan 

uickest I ever saw.’’— 

ohnson String, N. J. 
“Sold my home for cash 


**Sold my lots for cash.’”’ 
—R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 
** Sold for cash 


This FREE Book within a few wecks,’’— 


tells how you eas get gash for . Jones, Iowa. 
our prope y usin e . 
Sim ke loon for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more than 6,000 propertics of all kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada, o matter where your prepenty is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
“ons to anyone, Don’t spend a minute's time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important bok, and learning how to sell 
your property quickly, economically and at the highest 
seantble price. the reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundredsand thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and nome 
to lose. Scnd your nan.e and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will rece: e by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this ix portant booa. without cost or obligation. 


The Simplex Co., Dept. $28, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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HAVE YOU EVERYTHING YOU 


WANT 2—If not, learn how to suc- - 
ceed. “NATIONAL SUCCESS 
COURSE,” 24 lond lessons (former- 
ly $24.00) now offered as premium 
with BOOKKEEPER AND AC- 
COUNTANT (best monthly maga- 
zine for Students, Merchants, Book- 
keepers and Accountants) for two 
years, $5.00. Money back if wanted. 
Full particulars free. Remit Chas. F. 
Sweetland, Editor, 452 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Jersey Ave. S. E. 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 


H. CARKOLI, 
. E Washington, D. C. 


Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center 


of property for half a mile. 


orchard. Price $8,500. 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


_On Las Uvas Road | 
| 


63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


| Finest land for peaches or prunes. 
| 


Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. 


Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 265 Montgomery 
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Three-Piece Carving Set. Genuine mother of pearl, full-length 
handles, sterling silver ferrules, 8'4-in. military blade, highly finished, 
ground to keen cutting edge, and guaranteed. A beautiful set and 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. aad Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
ical ouija. Operates for one person. Pre. 
~ paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psychics and 

Syco-Graf.” 


Eve wy motorist. tourist, camper and 
hermo "ig that keeps 
y $5 to $10 


LORENZEN BROS. MFG, CO. the 
pt. Marshalltown, lowa THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. 
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Two wonderful $3..0 shirts for only $3.69. Gave at 

least $2.76. Everybod 

dress Gray Flannel Sk Shirts for ee oe work end sport. 
Franklin Flannel! Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 

Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanne! Specta! 

Winter weiz a. One large pocket, faced sleeves and ma 

Piait Front Style 


geart batton Cut 
titched thru. -out. Soft turn collar with sateen faced 
neckban to match these shirts 


in any - at $3.00. twe for only $3.68. 
Send Write today. 
only 


with the wonderful value. Be sure to give neck-band 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 CHICAGO 
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The Vose Grand 


represents 70 years of experience devoted to 
the attainment of anideal. Its incomparable 
tone brings a lifetime of satisfaction to the 
lover of good music. 


We Challenge Comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully iJlustrated catalog 
showing floor patterns of the Vose Grand, 
also our easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
189 Boylstgn Street Boston, Mass. 


New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


- all feel the same 
fj if you shake into 
them some 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


So Essytouse Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- 
ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 7. 
were used by our Army = 
and Navy during the Rests the Feet 

war. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


STOCKTON SAN JOSE 
531 East Main St. 285 S. First St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA FRESNO 
523 Fourth St. 1228 J Street 


A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. “Don'ts” in Real Es- 
tate ‘‘Pointers,’ — Le- 
gal Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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viiemwaa; YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
tention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if 

you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible, for your own 
self-satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly. by your there- 
fore it pays to*‘look your best’’ 
at all times. Permit no one 
to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper, 
Model 25,’’ corrects 


now ill- apes noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and BEFORE 


permanently. Is pleasant aed Write today for free booklet, which tells vow how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if mot satisfactory} 


occupation,being worn at night. M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1 598 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileace equivalent 
to acord tire. Standard, non-skid tread of new live rubber same as drawing, which 
should give 6000 miles service 
A BRAND NEW TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
30x3 . S2x4.... 11.30 }4.... 15.50 


30x34... 9.10 383x4.... 11.75 1378 15.60 
SS. Oniy.. 9.70 34x4.... 11.95 35x4's.... 14.00 
State SS. or Clincher. SEND Me er ORDER TODAY with $2.00 


etly returned as soon as tire is recei 


) \) pa By Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
¥4— not tire and advise us at once. 
FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 245 28th & Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 
(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 
address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99> guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc, This valuable 
reference book Write for it. 
Them Sales Letters 

You can pos te sales or inquiries with per- 

sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 

are profitably using Sales Letters we write. 

Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 

Sales Letters."" 


Ross-Gould 


Miaciling 
Ls StS St.Louis 


Ride ina Bush Car, Pay for it out 
of your commissions on sales, my 


BUSH ‘MOTOR COMP. ‘xy Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Easy to Play 


Oa to Pay 


= >) True-Tone 


Saxophone Book Free Saxophone 


Telle when ° use Sax- 79 ¥ Easiest of all wind instruments 
You can learn the scale 


band; how to trans 
pose cello parts in hour’s practice and play 
orchestra and many gw) tog pular music in a few weeks. 
would i to ou ccn take your place in a 
bard within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalicd for home 
church, lodge or 
fr. school, big demand for or- 
chestra dooce music. The per- 
trait above is of Donald Clerk 
Soloist wich the famous Paul White- 
“F ee T j You may order any 
r ria Buescher Instrument 
(34)! , without paying one cent in advance, and try 
iteixdays in your own home, without obli¢c 

tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on casy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 

in and a complete cetalog wi!| he mailed free. 

BUESCHER INSTRUMENT CO. 
Mekers of Fverything in Land and Orchestra instruments 

BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIA 


rates on 
household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 
1537 Boatmen'’s Bank Bldg 
St. Louis 
203 Marine Bank Blidg.. 
New Orleans, La. 


JUD [PDSON Freight Forwarding Co. Reduced 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 
14 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 
529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. rm Pine Street 
an Francisco 
17 Centra!) Bldg. ... Los Angeles Lyon Bldg.., Seattle 


Write nearest office 


200 TYPEWRITERS AY 
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No Paste 


Use them to mount all kodak 
K. pictures, po post cards.clippings in albums 


QUICE: ASY- ‘ARTISTIC. heto 
supply no ubetitates: 


there is as wood. brit Aqsapt ne ane 
Dept. 1456 Loland CHICAGO 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and _ hoarse- 
ness. 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and bring: 
quick relief 


Contains no 


Good for young and old 


30¢ at your druggist’ s. 


opiate. 
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vose 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tien. Investigation will convince you that there is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beau’ ifuliy illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 


189 Boylston Sireet, - Boston, Mass. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 A.M. 
Leave Oakland 10:10 A.M. 


Round Trip $3.50 


(Including War Tax) 
Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage and 


San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


THEA DACH ES\ 
\BEECHAM'S, 
PILLS 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces: positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
vou have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 
$5.00. 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


GENUINE 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 


In case with Blades, complete 
$1.65—brand new 
H. L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., 8S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


$3.80 


Tax Included 


ROUND TRIP TO 
SACRAMENTO 


Every Sunday 
The Ideal Trip to the State Capital 
via 
The Scenic Route 


The San Francisco 
Sacramento Railroad Co. 


“Sacramento Short Line” 

Berkeley Ticket Office: 

2011 Shattuck Avenue 
S. IF. Depot—Key Route Ferry 
Oak. Depot—s0th & Shafter Av. 


Write for the “Romance of Cali- 
fornia” 
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